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To my much efteemed Friend 
Samuel Kimberley , 


Dr. m Phyfick. 


Dear Sir. 


Hough I muſt look on your 
requeſt,to have my thoughts 

of the cauſe of the greater 
frequency of Apoplexies thele late 
years, than formerly, as only an 
inſtarice of your modeſty, in giving 
a deference to the judgment of o- 
thers, when, I doubt not, your own 
notions, if you pleaſe to draw them 
forth, can better ſatisfy both your 
ſelf, and all men elſe, then any I 
can produce; yet that I may not 
be wanting to the friendſhip T have 


{o long 1n reality profeſſed for you, 
A [ 


(2) 
I ſhall for once venture to preſent 
them to you, however unaccurate ; 
which, being addreſſed to a friend, 
may expect to be candidly inter- 
preted, although they bring not the 
latisfaQtion you expect. 

'Tis true; I have heard the 
queſtioned ; it being alledged that 
this diſtemper might, amongſt the 
. vulgar, be ranked under ſome other 
clafle, in regard tis not to be pre- 
ſumed they ſhould know to afligne 
the right names to diſeaſes ; till the 
fateof a Great Prince, our late moſt 
gracious Soveraigne, commonly re- 
ported to have dyed of 1t, might 
g1ve a general notion of the name, 
as well as imprint apprehenfions of 
the danger. And indeed it may 
be ſuggeſted, that ſuch an accident, 
happening to ſo great a perſon, may 
make ſtronger impreſſions on mens 
minds, than when it falls on _ 
who 


(3) 


who make a lefler figure, and thence 
make them take notice of what they 
would not otherwiſe have heeded. 
Beſides that the report muſt, on 
that account, be the more diffu- 
five; and ſo being conveighed a- 
mongſt many of all tempers, muſt 
meet with ſome of very apprehen- 
five ones, whoſe fears will eafily be 
propagated to others; 1t being na- 
tural to all men to refle& upon what 
they think carries danger, (eſpeci- 
ally when tis ſtrongly and frequent- 
ly iculcated) in order to prevent 
it, if not to have their ſpirits de- 
prefled by it, from whence perhaps 
ſuch may be more diſpoſed to re- 
ceive the /deas (to ſpeak in the 
language of Helmont ) of ſuch a 
diſeaſe. 

But it we duly conſider it, we 
may find, that it hath been both 
known by Name, and dreaded by 

Az thoſe 


(4) 
thoſe of all Ages. For beſides that 
all praQtical Authors ( from whom 
the vulgar muſt be preſumed to 
have firſt received it ) treat of it ex 
profeſso by that Name, the very ſur- 
prize muſt neceflarily excite a no- 
tion of it in all, it being ſo very 
difterent in its ſymptoms and fata- 
lity from all other diſtempers. So 
that the many accounts continually 
brought of great perſons, as well 
as thoſe of a lower rank, that have 
been ſnatched away by it, are not to 
be looked upon as only the true no- 
tion of it retrived, which was be- 
fore miſtaken, but a real increaſe 
of it now; and may too much yuſti- 
fy the melancholy apprehenfions of 
the Gentlemen you ſpoke off, who 
defire an information concerning it. 

To endeavour then to give a fa- 
tisfattory anſwer to your queſtion, 
twil be requiſite I conſider, though 
briefly, 


(5) 
briefly, the particular Seat, Nature, 
and immediate Cauſes of the diſtem- 
per, as alſo the D:ſpo/etion of the 
Part, where tis ſeated, to- be afte- 
ed. And though this diſquifition 
have been ſo often and learnedly 
made by many Authors, yet moſt 
of them differing from others in 
ſome particulars, it may hope your 
more favourable interpretation, if 
I do the like from any of them who 
may perhaps be your favourites, 
when by their example I ſhew why 
I do it: fince as the notions of all * 
cannot be reconciled, ſo no man 1s 
obliged to think preciſely with any 
other, be his reputation eyer ſo 
great. 

I propoſe not to my ſelfe to de- 
liver all their opinions (which your 
own reading ſupplys you with bet- 
ter than Ican) much leſs ſolemnly 
to refute them. But I muſt neceſ- 
A 3 farily 
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farily touch on ſome particulars in 
a few of them, in order to make 
out my own thoughts. 

To the F:r/?, "Tis agreed by the 
generality of Phyſitians that the 
Brat 1s the ſeate of the Apopleny ; 
only Hehnont places it in the Pre- 
cordia (as moſt explicitely, De Lz- 
thiaſ:, Cap. 9. S. 52, & 70.) whoſe 
offence againſt the Schooles, and con- 
tempt of -4:a7omy ( though other- 
wiſe he muſt be owned to be a man 
of great parts and learning) might 
poſſibly prompt him, in oppoſition 
to the Antients and their followers, 
to take up with ſome opinion, that 
preſented 1t ſelf with any colour, 
that might contradict theirs, rather 
than agree with them even in the 
moſt oby1ous and convictive ones, 
though ever ſo clearly demonſtrable 
too upon difle&tion. For indeed, 
beſides fnatomical autopſy, which 

15 
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is too clear to be contradicted, all 
the Symptoms argue it to be ſeated 
in the Brame. For even in the 
molt {odain ſeyſure, when the per- 
ſons afteAted have not time allowed 
them to declare their perceptions, 
'tis evident that the ſtroke is im- 
prefled on the animal faculty in ge- 
neral, by the immediate ceffation of 
its funtions, the vital (ſo called ) 
continuing, for the moſt part, en- 
tire for ſome tune ; which muſt ar- 
gue the cauſe to reſide about the ori- 

inal of it, the Bram, fince from 
thence only that faileur can ſo ge- 
nerally be effeted. But when it 
begins with leſs violence, ſo that 
there 1s any interval betwixt its in- 
vaſion, and the total defe&tion of 
the animal fun&ions, they generally 
complain of, either a verzzgo, or a 
great oppreſſion and paine in the 
head; upon which preſently follow 
ſtupid- 
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ſtupidneſs, ſomnolency, dazling of 
the eyes, a relaxation of all parts of 
the body, and the like: all which 
are ſo evidently deductible from the 
conſideration of the neryes afte&ed 
at their original, that twere time 
loſt farther to prove it. 

But fince 'tis not fatisfaftory e- 
nough to aflert in general, that the 
Brame (which 1s an accurately or- 


. ganized part, in which there 1s a 


great variety of cels and veflels, and 
a conſiderable diftormity of parts one 
from another ) 1s the ſeate of this 
diſtemper, without determining 
whether the whole, or any partt- 
cular region, or part, of it be eſpe- 
cially afteted , Authors have em- 
ployed themſelves in this ſearch. 
The moſt celebrated opinion, and 
which moſt have followed till this 
Age, was thatof Galen, whoaſligned 
the Pentricles for the particular 
Seate, 


4 (9) 
Seate, and ſuppoſed a vr/cous mat- 
| ter got into them to be the cauſe of 
it. This opinion, though it might 
give ſome account of the intercep- 
tion of' the animal ſpirits, which 
(according to the antient doctrine 
are to aQtuate the body by being di- 
{tributed along the nerves, on the 
account of the compreſſion theſe 
muſt {0 undergo near their original, 
which diſtribution failing, all ani- 
mal motion, in the parts influenced 
by the nerves which labour under 
this compreſſion , mult ceaſe; yet 
(with all deference to the memory 
of the great Author, as well as to 
theabbettors of 1t ) I concetve, may 
rather be preſumed to ſuggeſt a rea- 
{on of a Pal/ey, than Apoplexy, and 
can hardly be made out to be the 
cauſe of ſo ſodaine a ſerfure; fince 
{uch a congeſtion muſt be ſlow, and 
lo the cttect generally muſt come 
gra- 


(10) 
gradually : whereas from a perfect 
ſtate of health the -4poplexy on a 
{odaine ( as the name imports) or- 

dinarily ſeizes. Befides though the 
paſſages of- the ſpinal marrow, and 
nerves thence arifing be thus c/oſed 
( rather than ob/trufed ; an obſtru- 
Ction being generally, Iconceive, in 
the common acception of the word, 

underſtood to be from ſome matter 
within their trats, and not pro- 
perly from 1t externally comprel- 
ling them) whereby the ſpirits can- 
not readily deſcend into them; yet 
their motion in the Brain may pol- 
fibly for ſome time be free enough ; 

and conſequently the Soules exer- 
ciſe may be thenentire for a while, 

if not indeed exalted from the con- 
finement thoſe have to the Brazm 
in that caſe: and 'tis obſerved many 
times that, in a Hydrocephalus, In- 
telleAtion, and other animal facul- 
ties 


(11) 
ties fail only gradually, though the 
Ventricles have been found upon 
difſe&tion to have been much filled; 
which they muſt have been long 
time adoing. Withal, what 1s once 
got into the Ventricles has no far- 
ther communication with the ani- 
mal ſpirits, being diſterminated from 
the Bram by the interpoſition of 
the membranes. But Galen ſeems 
not very conſiſtent to himſelf in 
- this notion, as making the Brazr it 
ſelf C De loc. affettis hib. 3. cap. 10. ) 
to be the ſeate of it, without there 
mentioning the Ventricles, whereas 
before (cap. 7. as well as in other 
places) he only ſeated 1t in theſe, 
excluſively to the ſubſtance of the 
Brain. 

But that Hypothe/is 1s now an- 
tiquated, and the /ub/tance of the 
Bram, generally owned to be the 
ſeate of it, Anatomical obſervations 
| having, 


(12) 
having, as I ſaid, made it apparent 
it muſt be ſeated there. And tho 
ſeveral Authors have divyerſly expli- 
cated it, yet there are two opinions 
particularly which are now adayes 
molt celebrated , and perhaps de- 
ſerve to be ſo, both on their own 
account, as being each of them ve- 
ry ſpecious, though ſomwhat diffe- 
rent from each other, as alſo of their 
Authors, the famous Fepfer and 
Wilks. Theſe indeed ſeem to agree 
in their notion of the particular 
ſeate of it, viz. both of them aſ- 
ſigning the Medullar ſubſtance of 
the Bram and Cerebellum tor it. 
But they differ here in that the for- 
mer conſiders the whole compage 
of them both under that name, in 
contradiſtinAion only to the Ven- 
tricles; the now received diſtin&tion 
into Cortical and Medullar ( more 
properly 1o called ) haying not 
tnen 


(123 3 
then thought on; and therefore he 
ſeems to ſuppoſe any part of the 
ſubſtance may be the ſeate : where- 
as the /atter ſuppoſes it to be in 
the corpus calloſum, or true Me- 
dullar part according to that diſtin- 
Aion ; but withal he aflerts that 
the morbifick matter 1s tran{mitted 
to it through the -414b77u5 or Cor- 
tical ; the Arteries ( which are the 
conduits for conyeighing 1t, what- 
ſoever 1t be, either immediately, or 
mediately ) paſling all through it. 
But they differ in their explication 
of the 9z0de of produttion. For 
Wepfer ſuppoſes that the Bram 1s 
either denied a ſufficient afflux of 
bloud, of which he affignes ſeveral 
cauſes ; or if it have that, yet that 
the diſtribution of the ſpirits into 
the nerves 1s hindred either by an 
ob/truftion of them at their origi- 
nals, or their compre{/zon. But ”m 

is 


( I4) 
[is doubts whether the former of 
theſe, the want of a ſupply of bloud, 
can have place here, fince tis known 
there are every where about the 
Bram ( as well as in other parts 
of the body ) mutual zo/culations 
of the arteries, on the account of 
which tis not to be ſuppoſed that 
all the branches of the Carot:des 
and FYertebral can on a ſodain be 
obſtructed, but that if ſome happen 
to be ſo, yet all parts of the Braz 
muſt receive the bloud quickly. e- 
nough from thoſe which are free, 
by means of theſe -4na/?omo/es, and 
ſo the nerves may be readily enough 
ſupplyed; or if theſe arteries chance 
to be totally obſtructed, he thinks 
the conſequent diſtemper will not 
be properly an Zpoplexy, but a Lz- 
pothymy, or Hy/terical affeft. From 
which conſideration he deduces , 
that what makes an Zpopleyy muſt 

be 


( 15 ) 
be ſomthing in the Bram it ſelf, 
that cauſes either a /o/ut0n of con- 
tinuity in it, or in/muates it ſelf 
into the Mediutulhum Cerebri, or 
original of the nerves, and there ei- 
ther 0>/iruds the paſlage of the ſpi- 
rits into them, or elſe on the ac- 
count of ſome narcotick, or other 
difagreeable quality, dy/zpates or 
depreſses them. Both theſe notions 
may with much greater advantage 
be had from the learned Authors, 
than a ſhort abſtraa; for which too, 
. under this head, I ſhould apologize, 
this relating to the Cauſe, but that 
withal it conduces to determine the 
Seate. 

But though Dr. 41s have o ſpe- 
ciouſly urged againſt that tenent, 
of the 1:07-admif/ion of bloud to the 
Bram, to produce an Apoplexy, yet 
I ſuppoſe that (with all deference 
to his great judgment) his _ 
taat 
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that the proper Medu/lar part of it 
is the oy, or at lealt mo/? frequent, 
ſeate of it, is ſomwhat too contra- 
Qed, not to ſay precarious; and 
that on the other fide, though an 
Apoplexy may perhaps ſomtimes be- 
gin in the corpus calloſum, yet ra- 
ther and much more frequently, in 
the Cortical than there, or amongſt 
the nerves at their original. For 
though tis probable the Medztul- 
hum cerebri 1s the place-where the 
ſoule principally a&ts, and from 
whence ſhe diſpences her influence 
to the reſt of the body, and there- 
fore ſhe cannot be ſaid to be diſtur- 
bed in her aftings, and 1o a diſtem- 

r be introduced, till that part be 
diſafteted; yet I conceive that part 
1s properly to be reckoned the Seaze 
of a diſtemper, where the Cax/e that 
influentially occaſions the deteQtion 


of natures due aCtings, firſt fixes it 
| ſelf : 


(17) 
ſelf: otherwiſe I ſee no reaſon but 
that Yepfers denegation of ſpirits, 
which 7/14s oppugnes , might be 
\ufficient both to zake, and deno- 
minate, an Apoplexy. And indeed 
that the Cortical 1s moſt apt to re- 
ceive the morbilick matter, ſeems 
obvious from hence, that in it the 
arteries are moſt numerous, and it 
moſt lax and yielding; ſo that when 
from any occaſion the bloud is apt 
to get out of, or, at leaſt di/tend, 
its veſſels, or indeed but to exude 
out of them,. tis probable this may 
be done more eaſily here, than in 
the corpus calloſum. "Tis true, it 
muſt be granted that the arteries 
are diſſeminated through all parts of 
it, even to the inmoſt; otherwiſe 
they could neither receive due heat 
nor nouriſhment (1f at leaſt nou- 
riſhment come immediately from 


the bloud to any parts but the roots 
B of 
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of the Neryal tree, numerouſly di- 
ſperſed through the cortex ) which 
veſſels. though penetrating ever ſo 
deep, if they chance either to oper, 
be broken,or become relaxed,where- 
by they may let go ſome of the 


, ſubſtances they carry ( after the 


manner by and by to be alledged 
'tis obyious muſt ſoon ſupply the 


'matter of a conſiderable inundation 


(if TI may fo call it) of the bloud, 
or thoſe ſubſtances of 1t which are 
apt to ſecede, upon theſe parts of 
the Brain to which they reach , 
from the impetuous protruſion from 
the heart: and the veflels being 
here tendereſt (as all veflels not 
only are at their extremities, but 
eſpecially when - they runn deepelt, 
and proportionally fartheſt, becauſe. 
then they are ſmalleſt ) 'tis no won- 
der that a congeſtion ſhould ſoon be 


made where this 1s. But yet if we 
Con- 


(INJ 
conſider their comparatively ſmall 
number to thole in the Corzzcal, and 
how they mult be better fenced and 
ſupported by their being diſtributed 
through a more compact ſubſtance 
as the corpus calloſum 1s, there ſeems 
leſs danger of either a congeſtion, or 
extravaſation, 1n this region; the 
ſtrength of the tone of any part 
mainly conducing to the ready tran{- 
miſſion of the perluent liquor. And 
that this happens moſt uſually in 
the cortical region, three, of the four 
inſtances alledged by WYepfer, ſeem 
to evince; in which I conceive it 1s 
ealy to gather that they were the 
extime parts of the Brain that were 
moſt diſaftetted, and therefore there 
ſeems reaſon to ſuppoſe muſt be 
primarily ſo, But from hence. 
Secondly, The Nature of the di- 
ſtemper may be deduced. And it 
ſcems to me probable, that it con- 
B 2 {ſts 
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fiſts indeed in the defed? of that 
matter, which ſhould be ſupplyed 
to the nerves for the exerciſe of the 
animal funations, but occaſioned 
from the vitiated organization of 
the parts and veſlels of the Braz, 
from whence a due ſecretion (which 
] have heretofore | 77. de ſecre- 
t10ne animal | endeavoured to make 
probable to be here performed by 
a /mple colature in the Cortical 
glandules) of the nervous liquor 
out of the bloud cannot be made, 
but that, either from the foremen- 
tioned diſtention of the ſanguiterous 
veſſels, the ſecretory ducts cannot 
readily admit the matter to be ſe- 
parated; the confuſion of the maſle, 
emergent upon ſuch a congeſtion , 
prohibiting a regular ſecefſion; or 
elſe the grofler ſubſtance of the 
bloud, not moved as 'twas wont, 
being brought to the beginnings of 
the 
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the nerves,muſt needs obſtruct them, 
and ſo cauſe an immediate ceſſation 
of motion 1n all parts below, as well 
as, by diſturbing the regular mo- 
tion of the ſpirits in the Bram, hin- 
der the exertion, not only of the 
Intelle&ual , but alſo ſenſitive fa- 
culties. 

For though /zte/le&1on (and pol- 
fibly Sence ) belong only to the Soul 
as ſuch, which 18a ſubſtance diſtinct 
in it ſelf from the Body; yet the 
exerciſes of it, {o long as the ſoul 
continues united to the body, can- 
not be had but by its mediation : 
our bodies being very fitly reſem- 
bled to Hydrauhck Engines, whole 
ſtruture diſpoſes them to exhibit 
a great number of various pheno- 
mena, when filled with a due liquor, 
and ſet on work by a mover diſtinct 
from them ( whether within or 
without *tis not material ) which, 
B 3 as 
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as they, whilſt in order, very re- 
gularly perform all the motions 
their fabrick direas to, 1ſo if they 
happen to be either accidentally 
broken or diſordered in any part, 
or elſe the liquor they carry comes 
to be ſo groſs as to obſtrutt them, 
or corroſive, or otherwiſe vitiated, 
as to make its way through them, 
muſt either undergo a total loſs of 
their motion, or at leaſt a very 
great diſorder in the ſeveral per- 
formances that the organical deſign 
requires. Agreeably to which, the 
Blond appears to be the principal 
liquor for the motion of this curious 
engine of our body, as being uni- 
verfally and unceſlantly carried 
through all parts of it. (Not to 
make a compariſon betwixt Zhzs and 
the Nervozs juice; which though 
it may be defigned for more noble, 


and perhaps much more extenſive 
ProXt- 


(23) 
proximate uſes, than thegroſs maſle 
of the bloud, yet muſt be owned, 
on the account of its ſmall quan- 
tity, and ſlow motion, to be not fit 
for this deſign, otherwiſe than to 
{ſpiritualize, and give an inftin& to 
that and the Heart that impels it, 
adde that 'tis made out of the bloud.) 
Now if through the fault of its 
pipes, the arteries and veznes, it 
make its way out of them, 1t muſt 
of neceſſity extremely difaffect the 
parts in which this happens, eſpe- 
cially when they are defigned for 
the nobler ſort of uſes. Indeed Lyfe, 
as well from arguments of Rea/or, 
as the Divine Oracles (which tho' 
they teach many things above, yet 
none againſt, Reaſon; and I con- 
ceive ought to be conſtrued literally 
when the analogy of reaſon and na- 
; ture countenances 1t, though many 


things in them are owned to be ſpo- 
ken 


(24) 
ken according to mens common ap” 
prehenfions; holy ſcripture being 
deſigned not to teach , Phz/o-- but 
Theoſophy ) ſeems to confiſt origt- 
mally, and therefore principally, in 
the moto of- the Bloud, its firſt z92- 
dicia being from the pundtum ſa- 
hens ; for which therefore ſo ex- 
quiſite pipes are made to diſtribute 
it to all parts of the body, and re- 
turn 1t back again to its firft ſource 
for reiterated motions, and thoſe fo 
adapted to the ſecretory parts, for 
the ſeparating of ſubſtances from 
it for ſeveral uſes; that as all vital 
actions muſt nceds be placidly per- 
formed whilſt they are thus duly 
diſpoſed, fo 1t any of them happen 
to be broken or opened / at leaſt in 
any conſiderable meaſure ) whereby 
this vital ſtream gets forth of its 
boundaries, 'that due and regular 
motion thence cealing, Life muſt too. 
But 
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But this muſt moſt effeually come 
to paſs, if this diſturbance of the 
motion of the bloud chance to be 
in the Brain, where the Soul fits 
( by the conſent of almoſt all) in- 
throned, and from whence ſhe gives 
laws to all the Body - ſo that if this 
her Royal ſeate happen to be over- 
whelmed with ſuch a deluge, and 
her intercourſe with the reſt of the 
body, which her Empire over 1t re- 
quires, intercepted, tis no wonder 
ſheleaves her province and manfion, 
thus become ſo unfit for her reſi- 
dence. But I muſt beg your par- 
don for theſe allegorical excurſions, 
which yet the luxuriancy of the 
ſubje& readily affords. 

This fault in the due Organza- 
tion of the Bram conſiſts, either in 
an Ob/trattion of the paſsages, or a 
Solution of the continuity ; either of 
which may eafily occaſion any = 
tne 
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the ſymptoms. For the former ; 
'tis impoſſible but that (ſince there 
Is a neceſſity of a due proportion 
between the cavity of the veſlels 
and the liquors, as well here, as in 
innumerable inſtances every where 
to be met with, to the performing 
of regular motions ) if any ob/tru- 
(107 happen, the Lzquors muſt ei- 
ther move more ſparingly than 1s re- 
quifite, or be coge/ted there, or 
elſe the courſe of them muſt be 4:- 
verted into other channels, and fo 
natures deſignation ( to be diſcerned 
by the known effeAs) muſt be al- 
tered : from any of which occafions, 
as there muſt happen a defect of ſpi- 
rits to aCtuate the Brazn and nerves, 
and that proportionally to the great- 
neſs of the obſtru&ion; ſo if this 
happen ſodainly, and be total, 'tis 
evident that there muſt follow both 


a total and ſodaine abolition of the 
animal 
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animal functions. In the /azter, the 
Bloud, flowing out of its veſlels, 
muſt, in ſo tender a part as the 
Brain, quickly overflozw a great part 
of it , being urged on by the 1m- 
pulſe from the heart ; and then 'tis 
obvious that all the regular motions 
and ſecretions there, neceſlary to a- 
nimality, muſt immediately be 1n- 
terrupted ; the paſſages deſigned for 
carrying ſele& ſubſtances being thus 
both ezlarged and Filled with hete- 
rogeneous and groſs ones, which 
make up the much greateſt part of 
the Bloud. So that hence, 
Thirdly, What is called the Cor- 
taining cauſe is ealy to be collected, 
v12. ſome matter either d:/charged 
out of the ſanguiferous veſſels upon 
S the ſubſtance of the Bram; or elſe, 
filling and diſtending them , and 
thence compreſ/mg the ſides of the 
paſſages in 1t. This may either be, 


1/7, 
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1/2, the Bloud in its whole ſubſtance, 
whether good, or unpure; ſince in 
either conſtitution it may, it either 
congeſted in too great quantity, or 
too 1unpetuouſly moved, get out of 
its veſſels, or elſe ſo diſtend them, 
as to produce the mentioned effect. 
Or, 2dly, ſome Y:/couſe matter, pro- 
ceeding from the Serum become 
leſs ſpirituous, whoſe particles there- 
fore are diſpoſed to lay hold one of 
another, and ſo to grow clammy, 
and conſequently unapt to paſs a- 
long the uſual tracts, but apt to 
ſtick in the laxer interſtices between 
the arteries and veins in the habit 
of the Bram; to which more, be- 
| ing continually brought by the con- 
— tinual motion of the Bloud, may 
by a likeneſs of ſubſtance, ſtill af- 
ſociate it ſelf, till it come to a con- 
geſtion great enough to cauſe ſuch 
an obſtruction, as may at laſt hin- 
der 
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der the circulation, or at leaſt the 
ſeparation of ſuch ſubſtances from 
the Bloud, as muſt atuate the Brat: 
and nerves. From ſuch a cauſe too 
Inflammations, which are ſome of 
the acuteſt, as well as the moſt fre- 
quent ſort of diſtempers that affaile 
us, often ariſe; and 'tis generally to 
be obſerved that in plenurifres, an- 
27425, 7c. the Bloud 1s exceeding 
viſcous ; which quality 1n 1t diſpo- 
ſing it to obſtruct, muſt thereſore, 
when that happens, cauſe a conge- 
{tion all about, the Bloud inceflant- 
ly arietating againſt that place, and 
thence ſoon an inflammation. Or, 
34ly, a greater colleAion than uſual 
of the fluid” Serum mn the Bloud, 
though not diſpoſed to viſcoſity, but 
inſtead thereof grown too ſharp, 
which thence may be very apt to 
make its way through the paſlages 
in the habit of the Bram, whoſe na- 
tural 
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tural Make might keep out a leſs 
thin Serum, ſuch as belongs to the 
Bloud duly conſtituted but cannot 
this, 1n regard its particles are per- 
haps become leſs than the diameter 
of the pores of the veſlels tis natu- 
rally carryed into; or elſe theſe 
pores may come to be ſo dilated by 
means of the continual lancinations, 
that the reſiſtance of their fides may 
ſoon come to be overpowered. Or, 
athly, polypous concretions , / thoſe 
nfelicia agri cordis germina, as 
Wepfer calls them) which have 
their conſtrudtion from the fibrous 
parts of the Bloud, whoſe Make be- 
ing oblong and ramous, numbers 
of them may happen to aflociate in 
the heart too ſtrictly, and being, 
when once thus aflociated, unapt to 
be diſlolved, muſt make carneozus 
concretions there; where being ra- 


dicated, they may grow to a conſi- 
derable 
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derable bulk and length, and dif- 
fuſe themſelves all along the arte- 
ries to a great length : the manner 
of whoſe produCtion the accurate 
Malpighins ( de polypo cordzs ) has 
very curiouſly deſcribed. Theſe 
Wepfer ſuppoſes may make an 4 
poplexy on a double account, v2. 
either entire, or broken. The for- 
mer Way, by being propagated from 
the heart up to the entrance of the 
Carotides and vertebral arteries in- 
to the skull, which veflels, being 
extenſive before, let the Bloud paſs 
by theſe polypr up to the Braz: be- 
fore they reach thoſe perforations of 
the skull; but when once they doe 
that, the arteries being confined by 
the bones, through which they pals, 
muſt be totally ſtopped by them ; 
and ſo the Bloud being prohibited 
from coming to the Bram, an 4po- 
plexy muſt according to him, follow. 
Which 
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Which ſuppoſition indeed, if it 
could be demonſtrated, would prove 
the greateſt inſtance of his aſſertion, 
that -4popliexy may proceed from a 
denegation of Bloud to the Brain. 
But, beſides that tis hard to con- 
ceive all theſe four arteries ſhould 
be ſtopped at once by ' this cauſe 
' (which 1f they be not, the Bloud 
coming by any one will be diffuſed 
by means of the -42a/tomoſes all 
over the Brain, for the continuance 
at leaſt of the animal ations, though 
perhaps in ſomewhat a lower de- 
gree/) it ſeems moreover probable, 
that this ſhould rather be ranked 
under the claſs of Cardtacal Syn- 
cope's, whoſe ſymptoms are very 
like thoſe of an -4poplexy: and fo 
many and large po/ypr, as mult ef- 
fe& this, would in hikelyhood kill, 
by hindring the Circulation through 


the heart, before they could grow 
to 
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to the length and bigneſs requiſite 
to cauſe this obſtruction. But the 
other way by which he ſuppoſes an 
obſtruction from them may come, 
is the breaking of them off being 
grown fracid; which happening, the 
courſe of the Bloud muſt carry them 
on into thoſe narrower paſlages ; 
whereby it might be preſumed there 
would follow ſuch a ſodaine obſtru- 
Aion as mult produce an irremedia- 
ble -4popiexy, did not his inſtance 
of Fames Knoll evince the contrary ; 
who, though the arteries in his Braze 
were full of them, yet had never 
any touch of an -4oplexy: unleſs 
we ſhould ſuppoſe thoſe were not 
true polyp, which, as I ſaid, are ge- 
nerally of a carneous nature, and 
radicated in the heart, but only af- 
ſociations of p1iſcous ſubſtances in 
the degenerated Bloud, formed in 
thoſe: places where he found them. 

CG But 
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But indeed 1t ſeems pr that 


if any of theſe broken polyp: get 
into the narrow paſſages of the ar- 
teries in the Bran, they may cauſe 
ſuch a ſtop of the Bloud there, that 
it not finding its uſual way open, 
may, by the umpetuoſity of its mo- 
tion, make 1t ſelf a new one into 
the ſubſtance of the Bram. 

So that from any of theſe cauſes 
the Bloud in its circulation pafling 
(as I have ſaid ) zrregularly through 
the Bratz, may, if this part happen 
to be more than uſually fuſcepti- 
ble of an impreſſion from it, etther 
deflet into the /ateral yielding re- 
ceſses in its habit, or by reaſon of a 
partial obſtrution of the veſſels, 
diſtend them ; fince being impelled 
in the uſual quantity, but deficient- 
ly tranſmitted, there mult quickly 
follow ſuch a congeſtion, that et- 
ther a /Zagnatzion of it in the _ 
els 
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' fels muſt happen; or an exudatzion 
of ſome parts of it through the 
widened paſſages; or ele, if the 1m- 
pule prove to be more violent, a 
laceration of them ; from whence 
comes an Extravaſation, which 
will be continually increaſed from 
the continual impulſe upon parts 
thus become unfit to refiſt the mo- 
tion. 

But of theſe cauſes of :49p/extes, 
efpecially thoſe which prove moft 
fatal, the E/u/107% of Bloud, men- 
tioned, feems to be the moſt nfual 
( though as I ſee not but the diftem- 
per may, as I ſaid, proceed from 
only a Conge/izon, lo poſitbly this 
may be that from which moſt reco- 
ver that doe at all, however by con- 
tinuance 1t may prove as dangerous, 
as being the beginning of that by 
eftyufion , and a flop of the Bloud 
even m the veflcts for any conſide- 
C 2 rable 
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rable time neceflarily kils ) both 
from what appears upon difleion; 
notenly Yepfers, before mentioned, 
bnt others, obſervations evincing 
it, and I my ſelf happened to ob- 
ſerve the ſame in the difſeion of 
a very worthy Lady, the Lady Pa- 
kington, the relation whereof was 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſaftions, Num. 173. 4 D. 1675. as 
alſo in regard it ſeems difficult to 
make out how, from a /loww conge- 
[tion, if viſcous matter be the caule, 
or from an exudation of Serum, the 
diffuſion whereof, though ſomewhat 
more ſpeedy than in the ſuppoſi- 
tion of viſcoſity , 1s yet compara- 
tively ſlow to the ſodainneſs of the 
invaſion, much more from /o very 
flow a congeſtion as muſt ur uce 
a fleſhy ſubſtance as the polypus 1s 
(unleſs on the occafion of its diſlodg- 
ng, eyen now mentioned) all the 

Animal 
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Animal fun&ions from a perfe&t 
exerciſe of them, as 1s moſt uſually 
obſervable, ſhould ſo inſtantaneouſly 
be deſtroyed. Whereas the efu/207: 
of the Bloud out of its veſſels may 
rationally yield an account of this 
defeQion with as great ſwiftneſs as 
can be imagined; the Bloud as I 
{aid before, once got out of its chan- 
nels being propelled, by means of 
the impulſe from the heart, ſo as to 
diffuſe it ſelf immediately over the 
whole ſubſtance of the Bram, 1o 
farr as the inveſting membrane will 
permit. And though only oze Lobe 
of it chance to be dilaffefted, yet 
the commerce being broken off be- 
twixt the ſpirits in this and the reſt 
( it ſeeming probable, though, from 
the diſproportion of our organs to 
diſcern thoſe extremely ſmall paſ- 
ſages, not autoptically demonſtra- 
ble, that there 1s a conſtant one by 
C 2 ſome 
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ſome ſmall Mearzs through the 
whole Bram) the action of the 
whole muſt ceaſe; ſince 'tis obſcr- 
vable that, for preforming regularly 
the ations which are the province 
of any ofgprt all the parts of that 
organ mult beduly conſtituted; and 
therefore much more ought this to 
be obſeryed in the Brain, whoſe 
action 1s ſo much more confidera- 
ble and nice than any of the reſt; . 
as influencing the whole Body, as 
well as its texture 1s more curious, 
and ſubſtance more tender. 

The Fourth thing propoſed to p” 
conſidered was, the Diſpoſition of 
the part, where the diſtemper 1s 
ſeated, to be affected; which having 
_ endeavoured to make out to be the 
Bram, we are to refle& that much 
of the invaſion of the diſtemper 
(as was before infinuated) is owing 
to the oitiated organization of it, 
| and 
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and 797 all to the periuent Iquors. 
For 1t it be firme 1n 1ts tone, and 
otherwiſe rightly conſtituted, there 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe it may, ceterzs 
paribus, much reſiſt morbifick im- 
preſſions; whereas it it have been 
before weakned, 'tis obvious twill 
ealily yield to them. We ſee in 
Feavers that the Bloud runnes ra- 
pidly enough through it; and in 
an raſarca, and cacheCtical ha- 
bits, the Serum makes up much the 
greateſt part of the Bloud , which 
might therefore be preſumed apt to 
overflow that tender part; fo alfo 
tis obſervable, that the Bloud many 
times appears extremely v:/cous, as 
in Pleurifies, Rheumatiſmes, fc. 
Yet in none of theſe caſes ordina- 
rily are the perſons inclined to 4 
poplextes: fo that though the 1rre- 
gularities of the liquors may fome- 
times occaſion them without this 


pre- 
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prediſpo/ition oft he Bram, yet when 
it appears they invade more fre- 
quently than otherwiſe they ule to 
doe, there ſeems conſiderable rea- 
{on, to ſuppoſe, that it defled?s ſome 
way or other in its Organization 
from what 1s natural to it. This 
defect, I deny not may perhaps 
ſometimes conſiſt in too great a Ch/e. 
neſs of its texture, whereby a par- 
tial obſtruQtion of its veſſels may be 
made by degrees, from the adheſion 
of ſome viſcouſe matter depoſited 
by little and little by the circula- 
ting Bloud about the capillary ar- 
teries, and ſo the Bloud behind 
comes indeed only to be retarded 
here whilſt no diſturbance happens 
to it, but takes its courſe to ſome 
other region of the Body; but if 
1t once come to be more than or- 
dinarily exagitated, 1t may become 
ſo determined in 1ts motion, as at 


laſt 
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laſt to flow 1mpetuouſly hither too, 
but not. being able to get through 
its uſual channels muſt produce the 
effects, before ſuggeſted, of an ur- 
ruption into the {ubſtance of the 
Brain : but yet ordinarily, IT con- 
ceive, 1t depends upon 700 great 
Laxity of it, whereby, when any 
mane”. | impulſe happens, it may 
too readily yield to it, and fo be 
ſodainly overwhelmed. Thus laxi- 
ty-may be conſidered to conſiſt, not 
only in a greater znteneration of i ts 
ſubſtance than uſual, and thence its 
ealineſs to yield'to the force of the 
impelled Bloud, to which in 1ts due 
conſtitution it bears a proportion ; 

but likewiſe in the greater openneſs 
of its pores than is natural, though 
the fibres that conſtitute 1t have 
their due degree of firmneſs, where- 
by it becomes capable of receiving 


other, and more bulky particles than 
uſual, 
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uſual, as is conſequential upon that 
texture ſo depraved: which may 
poſſibly (as 1n too ſerous and acri- 
monious a dyſcraſy of the Bloud ) 
proceed from the abraſion of ſome 
of the looſer particles that conſti- 
tute the habit of the part, by the 
perluent juyce ſupplyed by ſuch 
Bloud, and 1 ſuppoſe might be the 
caſe of the Lady before mentioned, 
who being endued with an extraor- 
dinary acumen, a great evidence of 
anexquiſite conſtitution of theBrazr, 
yet abounded with exceedingly 
ſharp ſubſtances in her Bloud or o- 
ther liquors, as many, of her ſymp- 
toms declared. Which pores like- 
wiſe may acquire other zerres than 
are proper for them; theſe concur- 
ring particularly to determine al- 
moſt any of the Secre7zons, whether 
fimple or mixed, that happen i in our 
Bodies. So that when the Brain 
hap- 
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happens to have its Organization 
thus vitiated, and the other cauſes 
concurr, an Apoplexy may in pro- 
bability caſily enough be produced. 

So that, to recapitulate, I con- 
ceive the part effected may either 
be the 2whole Brain, or any con/r 
derable part of it, and either the 
Cortical, or Medullar , but eſpect- 
ally / or at leaſt firſt) the Corzzcal, 
from whence the diſafteQed matter 
15 tranſmitted to the parts of it which 
lye deeper, where the animal ſpirits 
principally exert themſelyes; the 
Nature of the diſtemper to conſiſt, 
in the /odaine abohtion of the due 
excrafie, and diſtribution of them 
thence ; the :m2medtate cauſe, molt 
uſually ( when unavoidably fatal 2 
an effuſion of Bloud out of its veſlels 
upon the /ub/?ance of the Bram: 
though I conceive a bare d;/tentton: 


of the arteries there may occaſion 
It 
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it, as alſo may perhaps a comge/t:0n 
of viſcous or ſerous matter when it 
comes to a conſiderable degree, and 
becomes freſhly excited; or elſe Po- 
Iypous concretions, or (if we can 
ſuppoſe it) axy other obſtructing 
matter depoſited in it, may at laſt 
produce it ; and the pred:/þo/it1on 
of the Bra to it, to conſiſt, u/ually, \ 
in the more than ordinary /axity, or 
openneſs of it. 

Theſe things premiſed I conſider 
(to advance a little farther toward 
the ſolution of the Probleme ) that 
whatſoever, either 1/7. cauſes a con- 
geſtion of Bloud, or 24/y otherwiſe 
{o indiſpoſes 1t, that it cannot rea- 
dily and duly circulate through its 
uſual veſſels in the Bram, or elſe 
2aly diſaite&s the Bram, whether 
by weakening 1ts tone, or altering 
the figures of its paſſages, or {trait- 


ning them too much, may occaſion 
L4Þ0- 
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Apoplexies : and the greater urgen- 
cy or violence, of ſuch antecedent 
cauſes may introduce a greater fre- 
quency of them than ordinary. 

As to the j7r/7; Beſides common 
obſeryation, 'tis obvious to any 
mans reaſon , that thoſe who in- 
dulge themſelves in full meales, but 
eſpecially in copious drinking, and 
uſe not due exerciſe, may fall into 
them, eſpecially if their natural 
conſtitution incline them to breed 
Bloud plentifully ; ſince fo it muſt 
be heaped up 1n too great a propor- 
tion for the veflels, and thence may 
eafily be ſuppoſed to make its way 
out of them, upon, even light oc- 
cafions into the moſt yielding parts. 
Beſides , perſons given to theſe ex- 
cefles doe frequently, either volun- 
tarily, or by the neceſſity of the 
irrigation made on the Braz, al- 
low themſelyes likewiſe great liber- 


ty 
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ty of fleeping, and ſo relax the Bram; 
whereupon the Bloud flowing more 
plentifully in the utual poſture of 
it, v/2. lying along, may be preſu- 
med without great difficulty to get 
out of its veſſels, diſtended on this 
occaſion, into it. And it feems ra- 
ther to be wondred at that no more 
fall'into-them, than that ſome doe 
from this cauſe; fince there are ſo 
obyious reaſons of their produQtion 
from the number of thofe who thus 
indulge themſelves. But this feems 
no adequate reafon of their greater 
frequency now than formerly, ſince 
theſe excefles have been of a much 
longer date, than to grve occafion 
hence to juſtify the temperance of 
former- ages comparatively to ours. 
Therefore, 

Secondly; as to the cauſes of thote 
dylerahies of the Bloud, from whence 
the unmedrate continent cauſe of 


Apo 
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Apoplextes flowes, we mult ſeek 
them from without us, fince our 
Bloud has its ſupplyes ſo: and its 
motions, whether circular or inte- 
ſtine, are excited or retarded . by 
abundance of outward, and the 
moſt of them inevitable ( our ſhal- 
low knowledg and foretight in choo- 
ting what 1s proper for us, and a- 
voiding what 1s prejudicial, and the 
unmanagable bent of our inclina- 
tions to what gratifies us, eſpecially 
confidered ) occahons. From which 
external cauſes likewiſe. 

Thirdly , the diſpoſition of the 
Brain to fall into thefe diſtempers 
muſt -proceed; theſe being as well 
diſpoſed to act on the folid, as fluid, 
ſubftances of our Bodies, as they 
find them fit to receive their 1m- 
prefſions. 

The external occaſions therefore 


of our diforders are generally de- 
duced 
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duced from ſome or other of the 
fix Non-naturals, ſo called, v2. 
Air, Meates and Drinks, Motion 
and Reſt, Sleep and Waking, ſub- 
ftances excreted or retained; and 
the paſſions of the mind: any of 
which, if inordinate, may produce 
ſuch diſcaſes as the Body, upon ſome 
peculiar prediſpoſition , 1s ſubje&t 
£0. 

Tis befides my ſubje&t to dilate 
on them particularly, eſpecially as 
they contribute to produce the groſs 
of diſeaſes; neither doe I think the 
five latter ſo very applicable to my 
preſent theme, as to detain me. But 
the firſt ſeeming the moſt uſt and 
efficacious, as to the produQtion of 
all, or the greateſt part of other di- 
ſtempers, ſince tis ſo generally in- 
fluential and unavoidable, ſo uf this, 
I am obliged to take ſome notice 
of it. For we may 1n a great mea- 
{ure 
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{ure corre& irregularities in the 
reſt ; but not ſo in this, without 
which we cannot live many mo- 
ments; neither 1s 1t in our power 
to correct its diſorders, if any thing 
confiderable, fince it diffuſes it ſelf 
every where; and muſt therefore, 
it vitiated, be the cauſe-of general 
diſtempers, and more eſpecially 
ſeems to have a very prevailing e- 
nergy to introduce that under con- 
fideration. 

Its diſorders are generally redu- 
ced to two heads, v:7Z. either ex- 
cefles in ( one at leaſt of ) the Firſt 
qualities, Heat, Cold, Moyſture, 
or Dfyneſs; or elſe Malignity in 
it, unaccountable for from them 
( whatever it fatisfaftorily be from 
any other vulgar notions) which 
may be of very different kinds, and 
ſo produce diſtempers , difterent as 
to their ſymptoms, yet of that ge- 
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neral denomination. Theſe have 
been ſo copiouſly and learnedly trea- 
ted of by many great Authors, that 
twere very 1mpertinent 1n it ſelf, 
as well as unfit for the brevity of 
a letter, to expatiate on them : but 
particularly the Dottrine of Malig- 
nity ſeems too abſtruſe to be diſcour- 
ſed of in few words; only / if it be 
not a ſoleciſm to pretend to judge 
of things of which we. can afligne 
ſo little reaſon ) it ſeems beſt adju- 
ſted to give an account of diſeaſes 
that generally invade, and where 
indeed ſurpriſing ſymptoms, whoſe 
reaſons cannot be afſigned from 
known hypotheſes, happen, as in 
ſome Epidemical feavers, the Plague 
ec. For it ſeems agreeable to rea- 
{on, that it muſt be ſomewhat more 
than what is deducible from the firſt 
qualities, as well as very ative, 
that muſt fo affte& multitudes of 


people 
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people of difterent conſtitutions, and 
of whom many have no evident pre- 
diſpoſition to ſickneſs, with ſo ex- 
traordinary indiſpoſitions, and that 
at times when the Air 1s free from 
exceſles in any of the firſt qualities, 
( or indeed any of the reſt of the 
ſenſible ones: ) and tis acknowledged 
by all, how differently ſoever they 
explicate the matter, that theſe e- 
pidemical miaſmes are {o. 

But to give an account of the pro- 
duction of the preſent diſtemper, we 
have no need to have recourſe to 
this abſtruſer cauſe. For, firſt, this 
can hardly be reckoned among E- 
pidemical diftempers,howeyer more 
frequent than formerly; ſince at all 
but few, comparatively tothoſe who 
are with other diftempers, areaffaul- 
ted with this, and thoſe not in one 
region, but here and there in farr 
diſtant places, at all times of the 
D 2 Year, 
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Year, and at all ſeaſons, whether of 
exceſſive Heat, Cold, Moyſture, or 
Dryneſs ; (though, as TI ſhall by 
and by obſerve, it took its rife from 
one of them._) Secondly, twas ne- 
ver obſeryed, nor thought, conta- 
gi0us, as moſt Epidemical diſeaſes 
that depend upon Malignity, are ; 
thoſe ſubtil ſteams that occaſion 
them being, as very diffuſtye, ſo alſo 
determinately fermentative to the 
production of like ſubſtances in the 
Bodies they enter into; which when 
emitted, and then recerved by others 
which have a prediſpoſition ( as moſt 
have; a ſmall one being ſufficient 
in ſo heterogeneous Bodies as ours 
are, and where the ſubſtances that 
compoſe them are ſo lax, and in ſuch 
an agitation) to be by them aQed 
on, muſt affe&t them in the ſame 
manner. Thirdly, there ſeems no- 
thing in the ſymptoms but what 1s 
conſtantly 
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conſtantly obſervable mn almoſt all 
aſſaulted with it, and agreeable to 
the general hiſtory of 1t ; whereas 
thoſe called epidemical have gene- 
rally ſomthing anomalous in the 
ſymptoms, when ever they ſo 1n- 
vade, from what has been obſerved 
in thoſe of the fame denomination 
at other times. And fourthly it 
ſeems accountable enough for, from 
the conſideration of thoſe more ob- 
vious qualities of the Air. So that 
I conceive 'tis rather to be reckoned 
among the Sporadical diſeaſes, ſo 
called by Phyſitians; and to pro- 
ceed from ſome, or one of theſe 
( modifications of the Air, which 
we call) firſt qualities. But from 
which of them, 'tis requifite we 
enquire. 

To conſider firſt the Paſhive qua- 
lities of the Air, Dryneſs and Moy- 


ſture; it may perhaps ſeem proba- 
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ble that they may, 1n order to pro- 
duce this, as well as ſome other di- 
ſtempers, indiſpoſe the Bram ; the 
former by hardning the tone of the 
ſanguiferous veſlels in general, and 
conſequently contra&ting their 
tubes, and ſo cauſing an acceleration 
of the motion of the Bloud through 
them (which muſt, if propelled 
with the ſame force at 1ts original, 
runne more ſwiftly through veflels 
when thus ſtraitned, than whilſt ha- 
ving their uſual dilatation: ) where- 
by 1t may be preſumed, that when 
caſt forth of the arteries into the 
interſtices between them and the 
veins at their extremities, it may 
make 1ts way into the more yield- 
ing ſubſtances it 1s any where to 
paſs through: and the Bran being 
confefſedly more fo, than any other 
part of the Body, 1s therefore moſt 
likely to be afteed' on ſuch _ 
10N ; 
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fion - the latter ( which 1s counte- 
nanced by the great Hippocrates, 
Sect. 3. Aph. 16.) by intenerating 
the Bram ſo much beyond its uſual 
conſtitution, that 1t may thence be- 
come more than naturally ſuſcepti- 
ble of the always briskly circula- 
ting Bloud. Next; as to the moſt 
efficacious of the Active ones, Heat ; 
it may perhaps be urged that the 
Bloud,though otherwiſe well enough 
conſtituted, being much heated and 
rarifyed by that exceſs of the Am- 
bient, might be inclined to make 
its way out of the veſlels, in the 
Brain eſpecially, on the account of 
its forementioned tenderneſs. 

But, beſides that experience war- 
rants none of theſe ſuppoſitions, per- 
haps it can hardly be made out, 
1/7, That ſo great a dryneſs, as muſt 
efte& this, can be introduced into 
our Bodies, which are continually 
Irr1- 
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irrigated, not only by the circula- 
ting Bloud, but other ſecondary 11- 
quors; 24/y, That a great exceſs of 
moiſture in the Air ſhould produce 
Apoplexies, unleſs thoſe more rare 
ones (as I ſuppoſe they are. from 
the Serum, and that generally after 
other diſtempers which have weak- 
ned the crafis of the Bloud, as well 
as the tone of the Bra ; ſince ſuch 
a dyicraſy impreſſed on the Bloud 
ſeems to make 1t more torpid by 
clogging the ſpirits in 1t, and fo leſs 
apt to inundations, and beſides re- 
laxes the veflels, as well as theſub- 
ſtance, of the Brazr, and ſo favors 
its ready paſſage along them; and, 
34ly, That the exceſs of outward 
heat ſhould cauſe this eruption; 
ſince by it the ſolid parts may be as 
well preſumed to be invigorated to 
reſiſt, as the Bloud excited to at- 
tempt it; beſides that the tranſpira- 

tion, 
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tion, that 1s occaſioned by this heat, 
may ſufficiently compenſate for the 
accelerated motion of the Bloud, its 
quantity ( which may in that caſe 
be principally -dangerous ) being 
thence diminiſhed. 

It remains then to attribute this 
frequency of 4poplextes to the Cold- 
neſs of the Air, as the moſt adequate 
occaſion; which when it happens to 
be intenſly ſo, may, I conceive, 'be 
_ out to-give a probable reaſon 
OT 1t. 

That Cold 1s a great :enemy to 
the Brazr, 1s both the general-ſenſe; 
and confirmed by the authority of 
Hippocrates , Sect. 5. Aph. 18. and 
all Phy/itans fince: and therefore 
we may poſlibly inferr that the great 
Architef fenced this part with fo 
ſtrong a wall, ſcarce more to. protect 
it from other injuries than this, to 
which 'twould otherwiſe be m_ 
e 
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ſed. But how Cold aftefts it fo in- 
juriouſly may require a little ex- 
plication. 

In order to it, give me leave, Sr, 
to conſider ( without pretending to 
diſcuſs it ſo minutely, as men of 
more Philoſophical heads, and bet- 
ter accompliſhed in ſuch ſpecula- 
tions, might) the nature of Cold, as 
being requiſite to be known 1n ſome 
meaſure to the underſtanding its re- 
lative effeas. Which attempt in- 
deed might appear very preſumptu- 
ous, after that the exquiſite Mr. 
Boyle has not thought fit to deter- 
mine 1n the matter, but that you 
may perhaps find that the ſhort de- 
ductions I make, however unarti- 
ficially, are either taken from, or, 
I conceive, reducible to what he has 
delivered; and fo farr from being 
poſitively aſſerted, that they are on- 
ly ſubmitted to the cenſure of your, 
and 
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and others, better judgments. To 
which purpoſe three or four gene- 
ral conſiderations ſeem not unfit, ſo 
farr as belongs to our preſent diſqui- 
ſition, to be taken notice of, togive 
an account of its manner of afte- 
ting us. 

In the firſt place then it may be 
conſidered, that though neither Cold 
nor Heat nor any of the reſt of the 
ſenſible qualities have any real Be- 
ing, but only 1n relation to our per- 
ception; inſomuch that were there 
no ſenſitive Beings there could be 
no ſuch things; . yet they muſt be 
founded on ſomthing that does really 
exiſt, as all accidents beſides are. So 
that though they cannot be reckon- 
ed amongſt the general afte&tions 
of matter, as motion (though they 
depend upon it) or its contrary , 
Reſt, Bulk, Figure, ec. are, which 
would ſtill be where matter is, tho 
there 
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there were no ſenſitive Beings, yet 
are conſequent upon 1t, but deter- 
mined by theſe and aflociated to 
ſomwhat that has perception. 
Secondly , That tis evident our 
{enſories are affected by Cold, that 
1s, have ſome impreſſion made on 
them. Now nothing can affect but 
by approaching to that which it 
does ſo afte&t, and to approach re- 
quiring motion 1t mult follow that 
motion -muſt go to conſtitute the 
nature of Cold. Which though 1t 
may:ſeem.not ſo evident, fince Cold 
is reckoned contrary to Heat ; and 
this conſiſting obviouſly in motion 
it may be urged, that ſhould in Reſt: 
Yet it may be returned, that tho 
it be neceflarily to be inferred, there 
15 motion where there 1s Heat, yet 
not always that there 1s Heat where 
motion: fo that 'tis not motion fim- 
ply, but conſidered with ſome ad- 
Jung, 
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jun&, 0:2. motion 1n ſuch or ſuch 
a degree, and with relation to ten- 
ſitive Beings that conſtitutes Heat ; 
and conſequently that tis not to be 
inferred that Cold confiſts in abſo- 
lute Reft, becauſe contrary to Heat, 
but in a different degree of motion 
(though other mechanical affe&ions 
muſt concurr todetermine it) which 
recedes on one hand from a middle 
degree of it in our ſenfory, as that 
which makes Heat does on the o- 
ther. Which too may be evinced 
from hence, that each of them ha- 
ving a great latitude of degrees muſt 
be founded in what admits of de- 
grees, which motion does, but Reſt 
not. 

Thirdly, that. motion here being 
not to be conſidered abſtractedly, 
but together with the ſubjeQts of it, 
and as occafioned by , and produ- 
ced in ſome Bodies; we may take 
notice, 
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notice, that as 'tis evident the Bo- 


dies without us, which -excite our 


ſenſation, aremoved, ſo our organs, 
which are deſigned to receive the 
impreſſions of theſe extraneous ob- 
Jes, and tranſmit them to the Soul, 
can hardly be preſumed to do it (any 
more indeed than prove a fit man- 


fron for her) without having their 


particles (whether confiſtent or fluid; 
for both are neceflary to their con- 
{truaion) 1n motion: and not only 
ſo, but endued with a determinate 
degree of it. This degree ought not 
to be violent: for ſo the conſtituting 
particles neither could be brought 
into ſuch a frame as we find they 
are, nor perhiſt in it; but they ( eſ- 
pecially the moſt ſubtil, which are 
the Souls immediate inſtruments in 
the organ) would ſoon undergonew 
textures, or be diſſipated. As on 
the other hand it muſt not be very 
lan- 
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languid, fince in that caſe they be- 
ing in great numbers, -and ſome 
touching ſtill in their motion upon 
others which have a different deter- 
mination, would ſoon be intangled 
in one another, or otherwiſe ſto 
ped. But it muſt be ſuch a mid- 
dle one, as may keep. up a due cra- 
ſis in both the fluid and conſiſtent 
ſubſtances that make up the organ, 
for the performing the funCtions 
appointed. 

Fourthly, that theſe motions (con- 
ſidered as I ſaid in their ſubje&) thus 
regulated , being congenial to us, 
ſeem not properly objeas of our 
perception (at leaſt are not taken 
notice of ) ſince tis by means of 
them that the Soul receives thoſe 
impreſſions that cauſe a perception 
of others, but rather inſtruments 
of tranſmiſſion of thoſe others from 
without, which recede from theſe 
degrees, 
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degrees, or are otherwile circum- 
ſtantiated:' tho indeed even theſe, 
when, becoming either too quick 
or too flow, they deftect from their 
due proportion, may, by affecting 
the Soul difterently from what they 
ule to do, fo excite her, as that ſhe 
may take notice of them too, as 
well as thoſe of exterior objects 
which thus follicite them. 

Fifthly, that therefore theſe mean 
mot1ons, being what belong to the 
organs duly jconſtituted , are the 
ſtandard from whence wee are to 
take our meaſures of all others, fo 
that when any objeas from without 
come againſt, and ſo affe&, our ſen- 
ſories with a greater degree of mo- 
tion, than what naturally belongs 
to them, we forme one kind of no- 
tion of them; when with a lefler 
degree, a very different one, and 
give them likewiſe denominations 
according 
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according to that degree of motion 
with which they aCt upon our ſen- 
{ory. 

From the conſideration of theſe 
particulars, we may, I conceive, de- 
duce, that the nature of Cold con- 
fiſts in a check ( though not a total 
ſtop.) of that degree of motion,which 
belongs naturally to the parts of, 
and fluid ſubſtances in, thoſe of our 
ſenſories which concern the ſenſe 
of Touching, duly conſtituted; as, 
on the contrary, Heat (without ſome 
reflection on which, Cold can hardly 
be underſtood ) in an acceleration of 
ſuch their motions. Which difte- 
rences being, by means of theſe or- 
gans tranſmitted to the Soul, and 
{o afteCting her, ſhe, forming a com- 
pariſon between them, denominates 
one Heat, and the other Cold. 

But though motion muſt have 
the firſt confideration in producing 
E this 
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this effe@ upon us, yet tis farther 
to be noted, that the Bulk, and 
Figures, both of the Bodies that 
cauſe this check, and thoſe upon 
which 'tis impreſſed, muſt concurr 
to it: it being evident, that not 
only ſome are themſelves more fit 
and eaſy to be moved than others, 
according as they are bigger or leſs, 
of this or that figure, butalſo to ac- 
celerate, or retard, the motions of 
others that impinge againſt them. 
As to acceleration, wherein Heat 
conſiſts, minute Bodies, of almoſt 
any figures that are irregular, if 
they are not apt to cohere, may oc- 
cafion that though ſome more than 
others; eſpecially thoſe that aremoſt 
angular: fince with their angles ſtri- 
king againſt thoſe among which they 
move, they muſt be preſumed to 
exert a proportionally greater force, 


than blunt or glabrous ones can , 
which 
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which on that ſcore are eaſy to be 
diſtorted. But as to retardation 
which makes the nature of Cold (that 
we may reſtrain our diſcourſe: to 
that) it may beoccaſioned on leve- 
ral accounts. For, firſt, either the 
affeting Bodies may, by a corre- 
ſpondency of their ſides, ſo apply 
themlelves to thoſe to which they 
come, that, transferring their ſur- 
pluſage of motion to them, they 
may adhere to them, and with them 
conſtitute bigger maſles, and acquire 
other figures than before they had: 
Or, Secondly, by altering the due 
contexture of the veſlels ( which 1s 
neceſlary to regular motions) they 
may thence occaſion a ſtop of the 
ſubſtances, which uſed to be carry- 
ed in them; and fo, though they 
are otherwiſe diſpoſed to accelerate 
motion on the account of their ft- 
gures, as I ſaid before, yet thus ac- 
E 2 ciden- 
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cidentally they come to retard it : 
Or, Thirdly, if they happen to be 
of ſuch a figure and texture as -to 
be flexible, and thereby to wrap 
themſelves about thoſe they occurr 
to, they may, by thus inviſcating 
them, hinder their motion: Or, 
Fourthly, (and which may poſlibly, 
in the preſent caſe, be the moſt ef- 
fectual means of occafioning this 
check ) they may fo interpoſe them- 
{elves between the moved particles 
an the organ, as to intercept their 
tormer motions; whereby alſo they 
fill the ſpaces neceflary for continu- 
ing thoſe motions. This ſeems 
moſt agreeably to be done by Co- 
nical ones, which by their angle 
are fitted to enter, but being blunt 
and bigger at the other extremity, 
muſt, when they come into poroſi- 
ties, which are a little ſtraiter than 
that neceſſarily fix there; and both 
the 
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the more abate the motion of the 
forementioned agitated matter, and 
alſo be more firmly impacted in the 
parts unto which they thus arrive, 
by their contraQion, upon the ſcore 
of the lancination occaſioned by the 
ſharp angle of theſe particles firſt 
entring: the ſolid parts, that are 
ſenſile, being all the Body over con- 
tradtile, as being, I ſuppoſe, nothing 
elſe, but either propagations of zerves 
or the roofs of them. And when 
it happens that many ſuch conical 
{ubſtances come to act at once up- 
on the organs, the effect muſt be 
the more conſiderable. 

But perhaps, Sr, you may think 
theſe ſpeculations too nice and ge- 
neral ; and indeed impertinent to 
the preſent conſideration, fince they 
are not our ſenſes that are in -4po- 


plexies primarily afte&ted ; thoſe 


perſons that- are violently ſeyzed 
E 3 looſing, 
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looſing, immediately upon the 
ſtroke, the uſe of them ; but only 
influentially from the Bram, which 
it ſelf 1s thought to be void of ſenſe 
actually C which ſuppoſition yet 
may perhaps be lyable to ſome ex- 
ceptions) though the ſource of 1t 
to all the Body beſide : And there. 
fore when they invade more gra- 
dually, and thoſe that are affected 
are conſcious of great pain in the 
head, 1t may be ſuppoſed that the 
morbifick matter afteas the mem- 
branes of the Bram, as well as the 
ſubſtance, and fo cauſes that ſym- 
ptom. So that it the prediſpoſi- 
tion to the diſeaſe be from Cold 
affecting a part of our Body not ſen- 
ſible, you may ask to what purpoſe 
all this notion of our perception 1s 
introduced ? However give me leave 
to fay, that fince Cold would not 
properly be Cold, as I have urged, 
without 
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without perception; which though 
it produce all the effe&ts, it does 
on Bodies not endued with lence, 
on a purely mechanical account,v:Zz. 
from ſchematiſmes of matter in mo- 
tion, determined by the fitneſs of 
ſome to aCt on others, according as 
they appel to one another; yet as 
it relates tous, whoareendued with 
ſenſe, and to whom it belongs to de- 
fine things cannot be well under- 
ſtood without refleQion on that; it 
ſeems not altogether alien to our 
purpoſe to ſtate 1t in that latitude, 
ſince without ſuch a refletion we 
cannot have a notion of it; and 
therefore not explicate 1ts poſitive 
nature, and what produces it. And 
indeed whether theſe ſpeculations 
are altogether ſuperfluous, may be 
judged from taking, firſt, fome ſhort 
view of the nature of the Air, fo 


farr as concerns its aptitude to act 
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on Bodies converſant 1n it, particu- 
larly ours, 1t being the Medium to 
conveigh the influence of exteriour 
(when not immediately contiguous) 
objects, or at leaſt neceflarily concur- 
ring to make conſiderable impreſ- 
fions on us who, tis knowne, can- 
not live many minutes without it, 
eſpecially 1n relation to it when de- 
fleting toward Cold: and ſecondly, 
its manner of afteQting iuriouſly 
our Bodies, particularly the Brazr, 
upon the account of the foremen- 
tioned mechanical affeQtions. 

And firſt, as to the Nature of 
the Aire; Though, generally ſpeak- 
ing, we call ſo all that vaſt conge- 
ries of corpuſcles wherein we breath, 
which 1s 1nade up of all ſorts of par- 
ticles from the earth and water, and 
ſteames raiſed from complex bodies 
in or upon them, . yet more proper- 
ly (according to the Philoſophy of 
| tne 
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the Age, which acknowledges the 
Excellent Mr. Boyle its cheif refl- 
ner) tis ſuppoſed to conſiſt 1n the 
greateſt meaſure of ſpringing parti- 
cles, 4v72. oblong, and confiderably 
rigid ones, though very tough, and 
thence apt enough to be bent by a 
great preſſure, but yet unapt to looſe 
force of reſtitution toward a dire& 
line ( which ſeems moſt natural ) 
when that preſſure is taken off; and 
which they, whilſt thus bent, are 
continually (from the action of the 
materia ſubtilis according to Def- 
cartes) endeavouring at: From 
which tendency to reſtitution there 
mult be variety of motions impreſ\- 
ſed on all bodies converſant 1n it, ac- 
cording as they are diſpoſed to re- 
ceive its ation. But yet among 
theſe tis ſuppoſed there are a confi. 
derable number of others, called N1- 


trous, whoſe make may poſlibly be 
that 
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that a little before deſcribed, 0v:z. 
Chnicall or Pyramudall(for I ſuppoſe 
either may ſolve the Phenomena, 
which require only acuminated 
particles whoſe other extreme ſhould 
be bulky) and from the mechanicall 
eftects may very much juſtify that 
molt ingenious notion of Deſcartes, 
who ſuppoſes Niter to have Cont- 
call figures. For on the account of 
theſe the particles of it may, like 
wedges, eaſily intrude themſelves in- 
to the [nter/tices of any bodies they 
happen to be carryed againſt, and, if 
theſe be yielding enough , make 
themſelves more and more way a- 
mongſt them, and therefore may 
intercept the motion of ſome as well 
as very difteringly determine that 
of others of the fluid ſubſtances con- 
tained in them; fince none, of what 
texture ſoever, can be pr cſumed to 
elude the ation of ſuch kind of bo- 
dies. 
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dies. Which ſuppoſition concern- 
ing their fabrick appears to me the 
more probable, becauſe fitted to ex- 
plicate the matter mechanically , 
that 1s, intelligibly. ForlT conceive 
all the world of bodies, and their a- 
ctions, 1s pure Mechanifme; and 
therefore tis requiſite all explica- 
tions relating to them, deſigned to 
informe, and not to puzzle, ſhould 
be founded on principles of that 
kind. 

And indeed though it be umpoſſt- 
ble to make fo full a diſcovery of 
the ſmall conſtituting particles of 
this as well as any other concretes, 
that we may have ground to dogma- 
tize on them, they being much be- 
low the perception of our fight , 
though afliſted even by the beſt Mi. 
croſcopes ; yet fince few of them act 
to our perception, ſingly, but to doe 


it muſt be aſſociated into ſomewhat 
bulky 
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bulky concretions; which may pof- 
fibly be allowed to make deduQtions 
from the obſervation of ſuch, when 
we find them to convene in a fami- 
liar and natural way. Conſequen- 
tially whereupon we may take no 
tice( for the confirmation of De/car- 
tes's notion) of what the curious Mr. 
Leewenhoeck obſerved with his ex- 

quiſite Microſcope, as to the concre- 

tion of Niter, diſſolved in water,up- 

onevaporation (to bemet with, Phz- 
Þfoph. Tranſat. Numb. 173. Jul. 
26. 1685.) As, ſaith he, The water 
in any place began to be evaporated 
I found many figures whoſe baſis 
as ſquare, and riſmg to a Pyramid. 
And though there were other figures 
exhibited, yet it may very eafily 
happen that upon a coalition of a 
multitude of theſe extremely ſinall 
particles, 1in ſo confuſed a manner as 
muſt be upon an eyaporation ( be- 


ſ1des 
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ſides that many of other kinds may 
aflociate with them) variety of ft- 
gures may well emerge from thoſe 
{o convening, though the principal 
have the forementioned tendency. 
And beſides, though the figures of 
minute ones might not be Pyrami- 
dal, yetit may be ſuch as to fit them, 
from their congruity to one another, 
to aſſociate ſtritly into this; it be- 
ing by many Chymical inſtances of 
the ating of bodies, falts particular- 
ly, on one another, obvious that 
theſe of very different makes doe, 
upon their collihons, when diluted 
in a fluid, unite into concretes very 
ſtrict that have little or no cognati- 
on 1n their figures to either of thoſe 
ſingly that went primarily to conſtt- 
tute them : So that when freed from 
their diluting moiſture, which 
brought them together, and then 
preſſed upon by the ſtrokes of = 
Ela- 
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Elaftical particles of the Air, they 
may poſſibly come to cohere ſo 
ſtrictly ( ſuppoſing their ſides ſmooth 
and flat, as 1t ſeems probable they 
are even from the obvious figure of 
the concrete; and 1s deducible from 
that effe& of the Air in the much 
noted inſtance of two flat marbles ) 
and be ſo hardned, as to be fit to 
a& (their acuminated figure con(j- 
dered ) almoſt equally vigorouſly, 
as if they had been primitive ones, 
on Bodies not of the very cloſeſt 
texture. Nay ' ſince they are de- 
figned to att on ſuch which have no 
very compact texture, for the moſt 
part; it ſeems congruous that theirs 
ſhould be ſuch hkewile, to bear a 
proportion to them, which perfect 
ſolids of thoſe bnlkes and figures , 

that were primitives, would not. 
'Tis true, Deſcartes aflignes that 
figure to the particles of Nzter to 
explicate 
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explicate the manner of its Accen- 
fion, which produces Heat, when 
fo modified; and that perhaps more 
violent than any other Bodies doe. 
But as tis ſufficiently known that 
in many inſtances it much refrige- 
rates; and there muſt be a natural 
reaſon for one effeCt as well as the 
other ; I conceive that of both, howe- 
ver oppolite, may genuinely enough 
be deduced from that fabrick, accor- 
ding to different modifications; and 
therefore may be preſumed to eſta- 
bliſh the notion of that kind of fi- 
gures. For 1n order to produce the 
latter they, by entring with their 
apex, as I juſt now ſaid, into the 
porolities of the organs / which they 
muſt do, 1f the point be very ſharp, 
though carryed to them with ever 
{oſlow a motion ) and ſtill piercing 
more deeply by degrees, may pla- 
cidly enough retard the motion of 

the 
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theſubſtances therein agitated. And 
indeed to effect this a comparatively 
ſlow motion ſeems neceflary ; ſuch 
as agrees not only to the foremen- 
tioned notion of Cold, but alſo both 
to the Air in general, which 1s pla- 
ced in a boundleſs expar/wr, and 
therefore being not ſtraitned muſt 
move calmly enough when not for- 
cibly 1mpelled; and eſpecially to 
theſe Nzzroxs particles, which be- 
ing diſſociated by others of different 
kinds one from another, and having 
ordinarily there no violent impulle, 
muſt, on the account of their make, 
move leiſurely when carryed with 
the whole courſe of the mals of Air; 
and the rather, ſince the reſiſtance, 
which their concomitant ſubſtances 
make againſt the thicker extremity 
of them, muſt mifch retard their 
motion. Withal, if it happen that 


theſe pointed particles enter into 
the 
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the paſſages of thoſe ſenfible Bodies, 
they may be prefumed 10 to ſtrike 
againſt ſome of the fibres that con- 
ſtitute them, that they muſt from 
thence irritate them to contract 
themſelves, and ſo the motion of 
the fluid fubſtances in them muſt 
be effeAtually checked. But as for 
the production of Heat, another mo- 
dification of them muſt be affigned, 
V:Z. a very brisk agitation from ſome 
external occaſion; which happening, 
the apex, being more eafily agita- 
ted than the baſis, muſt neceflarily 
defcribe a circle about it, which by 
reafon of its greater bulk cannot 
be ſo eafily moved out of its place, 
but only gyrate about its proper 
centre according to the dire&tion of 
its cone; and by ſo doing the cone 
muſt needs ſtrike very violently a- 
gainſt fuch Bodies it meets in its 


way; whence a ſence of Heat to 
F ſen- 
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ſenſible Bodies muſt neceffarily pro- 
ceed, in regard the force of this agi- 
tation muſt be ſuppoſed to be grea- 
ter than that of the moved parti- 
cles in the organ: which too muſt 
be raiſed to a much more confide- 
rable degree, when great numbers 
of theſe particles conſpire to the 
like motion; eſpecially 1f minute 
accenfible ſubſtances of other kinds 
are interſperſed among them,which, 

both from their own diſpoſition to 
be ſo agitated, and their diſtermina- 
tingalittle theſe nitrous ones, where- 
by they may have room to begin 
their gyration, may promote this 
accenfion; as in the too fatally known 
experiment of Gunpouder. I muſt 
indeed acknowledg that the angles 
at the baſis of theſe corpuſcles, if 
they be Pyramidal, according to 
Mr. Leewenhoeck's obſervation , 
may hinder the gyration, Deſcartes 


ſuppo- 
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ſuppoſes, in ſome degree: but 'tis 
ealy enough to conceive, that, as 
well here, as for the making his 
globult etherei, theſe angles, by the 
very brisk motion the corprſcles ate 
put into may preſently be ground 
off, and ſo they fitted for this gy- 
ration; and this much more eafi- 
ly than in that inſtance: becauſe 
thoſe primitive particles muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have been exquilitely 
ſolid, whereas theſe two have been 
coagmentated of ſome formerly di- 
vided, and only now coherizg from 
the forementioned correſpondency 
of their ſides. 

So that the difference ſeems to 
conſiſt in this, that to produce Cold 
tis requiſite that theſe nitrous par- 
ticles ſhould both move fingly and 
placidly, and alſo infinuate them- 
ſelves amongſt ſuch ſubſtances as 
may confine them, being once en- 
F 2 ter'd, 
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ter'd, on every fide, and' ſo hinder 
the aboye mentioned gyration - 
Whereas to ingender Heat 'tis ne- 
ceſlary that they ſhould be, both in 
greater numbers, be briskly agitat- 
ed, and generally move in a ſuffici- 
ently yielding medium, and at on- 
ly tuch a diſtance from one another, 
as that in their gyration they may 
beat off one another with their 
points ; from whence the motions 
of others among which they move 
mult needs be conſiderably increaſ- 
ed ; and withal they either previ- 
ouſly require, or, it the force of the 
agitation be the greater, make in al- 
moſt eyer ſo cloſe a roome a conſi- 
derable ſpace for themſelves to moye 
In. 

But perhaps an objection may be 
raiſed againſt what I intimated a lit- 
tle befure concerning the ordinary 
motion of the Nitrous, particles in 

the 
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the Aire, which I ſuppoſe to be car- 
ryed with their Cones forwards: For 
it may be urged, that, being very 
confuſedly moved, and amongſt flu- 
1d ſubſtances, ſometimes the Baſis, 
and ſomtimes the ſides, may in ſuch 
AN agitation be as well carryed fo 
as the Apex, and then the conſe- 
quences of their infinuation, which 
] deduce, cannot have place; the 
aſſigned figure being that which fits 
them to produce the effe&t. To 
which I returne, firſt that though 
ſome may mn their motions, when 
brisk, ſo appel to Bodies as 1s obje- 
ed; yet there being greater num- 
bers, than ordinary, in Froſty Sea- 
ſons floating in the Aire, 'tis pro- 
bable that ſome, at leaſt, of them 
will be carried as I ſuppoſe. But 
ſecondly, 1t ſeemes tome probable, 
'that being moved placidly enough 
(according to the ſuppoſition) their 

F 3 natural 
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natural tendency muſt be with their 
points forwards: For 1n that poſture * 
they both find leſs reſiſtance a- 
monegſt thoſe againſt which they 
move, and are ſupported in their 
motion by other lateral ones crow- 
ding upon them; and alſo thoſe 
which are moved behind them im- 
pell them the more eafily forward 
when they impinge againſt a flat 
ſurface (as the Ba/rs is ſuppoſed ge- 
nerally to have, or at leaſt what ap- 
proaches toward it) than againſt that 
of any other figure; and therefore 
determine them tocarry their 4pex 
as I ſaid. 

But whatever their make be, tis 
both generally ſuppoſed, and ſeems 
to me very probable, that without 
theſe the Air could hardly be vital. 
For ſome ſubſtances that are fit to 
be agitated, but unapt to cohere, 
iceme requilite to be intermixed a- 
mongſt 
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-mongſt the various parts of our 
Bloud , and other liquors, which 
may, by their vibrations, whether 
occaſioned from without, or from 
the motion of our ſpirits, keep them 
from too cloſe complications, which 
that many of them are much ſub- 
je& to is very obvious. and theſe 
I take to be thoſe uſually called Nz- 
FYomus. 

But though theſe in the Air, may 
have a very great, if not the princi- 
pal, influence, on any Bodies they 
can enter into to produce many et 
feats, but particularly, on ſenfile 
ones, Cold; yet both the Elaſtical 
particles and alſo the ſteams before 
mentioned , with which the .4#- 
moſphere 18 conſiderably ſtored , 
muſt much concurr to any of them; 
theſe on the account of their great 
variety and irregularity, whereby 
they are apt to be determined to 

: very 
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very differing motion, and thence 
to ſollicite the particles of the Bo- 
dies they act on to the like, for the 
Nitrous ones to enter; and thoſe 
by their expanſivenels enlarging the 
paſſages for them. So that when 
the Air from any occaſion happens 
to abound more than ordinarily 
with Nzer, the afligned effect of it 
may be preſumed eaſily to be pro- 
duced, and eſpecially on our Bodies, 
which being of a contexture tender 
and yielding enough, muſt be 1n- 
juriouſly afteced, if either the mo- 
tions, or other diſpoſition of its par- 
ticles prove to be diſproportionate 
to the parts of them, or ſubſtances 
contained in them. 

Therefore to enquire, Seconds k 
how our Bodies, but particularly 
the Bram, come to be thus inju- 
riouſly affected from hence, we may 


take notice that the Air (with the 
{ub- 
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ſubſtances 1t carries in 1t ) exerts it 
influence partly on the liquors, and 
partly on the ſolid parts, 

Firſt, tor the liquors; we may 
confider briefly how 1t comes to be 
admitted into, and being ſo, after 
what manner it a&s upon, firſt the 
Bloud, and then the nervous juyce 
(to omit the reſt of them, as little 
conducing to the preſent ſpecula- 
tion ) and this as well amicably: as 
nox1oully. 

Firſt, As to the Bloud ( which i is 
moſt conſiderable as to quantity and 
{upplys the matter to the nervous 
and the reſt of the juyces) we may 
take notice, that though the Air 
may even by contact affect it in the 
ſurface of our Bodies, as conſidera- 
bly prefling on us, and fo perhaps 
arreſt or variouſly determine its 
motion in ſome degree, yet 1t muſt 


principally do this by being admit- 
ted 
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ted into it. This admiſſion ſeems 
obvious; fince, 1/7, living in it, we 
cannot take any, either meats or 
drinks, but ſome Air will be admix- 
ed, and ſo be conveighed into our 
Bloud with them. Beſides, 24/, 
it ſeems not improbable (though it 
have undergone ſome conteſt ) that 
lome of the finer parts of it may be 
admitted, in inſpiration, farther 
than barely the cavities of the bron- 
chia, fince it muſt be owned there 
are veſſels from the little glandules 
diſperſed throughout them, which 
tranſmit from the Bloud there: and 
whether thoſe veſſels may not re- 
ceive ſomthing ( tho' not ſo much) 
into them upon inſpiration, as well 
as caſt forth by expiration, may de- 
ſerve to be confidered, fince the Air 
comes into the Lures with ſome 
violence; and they, being placed in 
ſo warm a ſituation, may ( beſides 
the 
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the diſtention upon inſpiration ) be 
preſumed to be as well lax enough 
to admit a ſubtil ſubſtance as eject a 
grols one: and 1t ſeems not altoge- 
ther improbable that nature might 
deſign this reciprocation of motion 
for that end partly. But withal, 

3dly, the pores every where in the 
skin ſeem well enough adjuſted to 
admit ſomwhat from the Air, as 
well as conveigh forth thoſe very 
groſs impurities, which many times, 
if not very uſually, paſs forth with- 
out any trouble. And 1f 1t be ob- 
jected that the tranſpiration cont1- 
nually proceeding from within muſt 
hinder any admiſſion from without 
by the ſame vellels ( which notion 
heretofore ſeemed to me to have 
great weight, as well in relation to 
theſe, as moſt other veſlels, and li- 
quors in the Body, though, upon 
farther thoughts, it requires oo 
1M1- 
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limitations, which belong not to 
this place to be laid down ) it may 
be replyed, that this tranſpiration, 
though it ſhould be ſuppoſed con- 
tinual, is not in the ſame tenour ſtill; 
ſo that when 1t proceeds minutely, 
there may be an admiſſion perhaps 
from without , between the parti- 
cles of this groſs and ſlowly moved 
matters in veſlels patulous enough; 
when we conſider both the great 
preſſure of the Amophere, which 
may eafily enough be-preſumed on 
that ſcore to intrude ſome particles 
of the Air between them to fill up 
the ſpaces left by the exhaling va- 
pours; and alſo the ceſſation in ſome 
degree of the extruſive motion, whe- 
ther proceeding from the expanſive- 
neſsof the evaporating matter or the 
too much contra&ion of the parts ; 
both which remitting, the reſiſtance 


is leſs, and the room more, for the 
ad- 
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admiſſion of thoſe. Being thus ad- 
mitted, tis obvious to deduce, from 
what was intimated before, how 1t 
ordinarily operates on the Bloud,vzz. 
that partly by the infinuation of its 
elaſtical and vther Irregular partt- 
cles among the parts of it, partly 
the interpoſition as well as lancina- 
tion of the nitrous, the ramous, and 
other groſler, being kept in a cont1- 
nual agitation, do both undergo 
due comminutions, and alſo are hin- 
dred from too cloſely adhering, and 
thence as well from ſtagnating in 
the wider veſlels, as obſtruQting the 
capillaries and interſtices between 
the arteries and veins. But ſuch 
an agitation being neceflary to it for 
the keeping up its vital crafis, 1t may 
ealily be inferred, that if ſuch Air 
beadmitted as ſhall overmuch check 
this agitation, the crafis of 1t muſt 
come to be much altered, and thoſe 
part, 
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parts which were before diffociated 
by the briskneſs of their motion 
muſt, being conſiderably ramous, 
lay hold on one another, and ſo ei- 
ther become grumous, or create a 
viſcoſity in 1t, which, once begun, 
is not ſoon, nor cafily, corrected; 
theſe particles claſping one another 
too firmly to be quickly unlocked 
by the permeating ſpirits; whoſe 
aQtivity likewiſe theſe viſcous ſub- 
ſtances are apt to elude by their lu- 
bricity , thence obliging them to 
{lip by them; or elſe inviſcating 
them. 

Secondly, As to the nervous juyce; 
it being made out of the Bloud, 
muſt therefore, in ſome degree, un- 
dergo impreſſions analogous to what 
are made upon this from ſubſtances 
admixed with it ; whether we con- 
{ider it in its due, or depraved, ſtate: 
lince it may be eafily imagined that 
{ome 
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ſome of theadmitted ſubſtances of 
the Air, before mentioned, may be 
depoſited into the nerves at their 
original , together with the true 
matter of that juyce- and beſides if 
the Bloud in general be once become 
viſcous C from whatſoever cauſe ) 
'tis ſcarce poſſible, but that ſome 
part of ſuch a matter muſt in the 
aCt of ſecretion pals into the nerves: 
ſo that the Air, in ſome conſtitu- 
tions of it, much diſpoſing to viſ- 
cofity, its influence therefore muſt 
be interpreted to be partly on this 
juyce at ſuch times. But moreo- 
ver, I ſee no reaſon but ſome par- 
ticles of itt may when more than 
ordinarily abounding with ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as are ſubtil and aCtive, even 
through the pores be admitted into 
this liquor ; our Bodies being every 
where permeable to ſubtil ſubſtan- 
ces; fince I concetye, they in a due 
pro- 
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proportion are neceflary even to 
the due ſpiritualization of this juyce; 
and therefore, for its excitation to- 
wards that may require to be ad- 
mitted, partly, a nearer way than 
that round-about one of the chyle. 
But, Secondly, The Air's influ- 
ence muſt be acknowledged to be 
very great on the ſolid parts like- 
wiſe; as both immediately touching 
upon ſome of them, and alſo, by 
reaſon of their firmneſs, being lon- 
ger retained by them, when once 
admitted into their porofities (which, 
by the mediation of the Bloud, be- 
lides the other ways mentioned , 
which are applicable to theſe as 
well as the l1quors, 'tis eaſy to ima- 
gine its particles may ) than in thoſe 
fluid ſubſtances. So that 1n the fore- 
mentioned ſuggeſtion of 1ts ſupera- 
bounding with nox1ous ſubſtances, 
they muſt be much diſpoſed to be * 
aftefted 
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affteted by it. And indeed there 
ſeem to be none, -eyen of the moſt 
conſiſtent parts of our Bodies, but 
are pery1ous enough to, and conle- 
quently apt to be acted on by, ſuch 
penetrating ſubſtances. 

But among them all none ſeem 
ſo liable to receive imprefſions from 
them as the Brain, on the account 
of its tender conſtitution. For, tho 
Nature hath placed ſo ſtrong fences 
about it, that perhaps twill hardly 
be admitted that the Coldneſs of 
the ;&nb:ent can greatly prejudice 
through them; yet that 1t may, by 
the mediation of the Bloud paſling 
through it, is, I ſuppoſe eaſy enough 
£0 be allowed from what has been 
ſaid. But beſides, there ſeem two 
or three other wayes, by which, in 
ſuch a conſtitution of the ſeaſon, it 
may be injured; viz. Fir/t, By the 
Air's afte&ing the mammillary pro- 

G ceſles, 
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ceſles, as it paſſes briskly by them 
upon inſpiration : which being con- 
fiderably large nerves muſt ( beſides 
the conſideration of the impetuoſity 
of the Airs motion in that circum- 
ſtance ) be a&ted on by confiderable 
numbers of its. particles at once, 
and fo undergo a ſtrong impreſſion, 
which may eafily enough be con- 
ceived to be propagated to the Bra, 
partly, by diſturbing their regular 
tonick motion , which muſt, from 
their tenſity , be continued up to 
their original; partly, by the in- 
greſs of too many of the lancina- 
ting particles of it into them; which 
beſides the fixing, or diflipating | 
the animal ſpirits c which I conceive 
to be much of the nature of yola- 
till falts) may diſorder the tone of 
theſe nerves firſt, and then ( by the 
continuance of the impulſe of thoſe 
behind, which have the ſame ground 
to 
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to attempt an entrance) that of the 
Brain it felt; which, being more 
tender than the nerves, mult there- 
fore, when the cauſe of the diſaffe- 
Etion reaches 1t, be proportionally 
injured. A ſecond way I conceive 
1s at the ears, whoſe outer cavity 
going deep ſeems to be, 1n part, con- 
trived for warming the Air, that it 
may not by its Coldneſs diſaffe& 
thoſe exquiſitely ſenſible auditory 
nerves and the membranes, upon 
whoſe due tone and tenſity as the 
ſence of hearing ſeems mainly to 
depend, ſo muſt it be much im- 
paired 1t ſo unuſual umprefſions are 
made upon it by intenſly Cold Air, 
and beſides thoſe nerves being thence 
ſo diſafteted muſt by their contra- 
cons conveigh the like motions up 
to the Bram, and fo diſturbe and 
weaken it. And I formerly knew 
a very Learned perſon, who had a 
G 2 total 
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total and irremediable deafneſs, that 
was cauſed, as he told me, by a 
Journey taken in a very keene froſt 
over the Mountains in Wales: to 
which I remember not whether any 
Apopleftick diſtemper ſucceeded, but 
the inſtance at leaſt evidences the 
great effect of intenſe Cold upon the 
nerves, which had it laſted long, 
tis to me probable that by being 
propagated up to the Brazr it might 
have produced either that or other 
nerval diftempers. Another way, 
whereby I conceive the Cold Air 
may be injurious to the Brazn, 1s . 
at the extremities of the nerves in 
all parts -of the skin, which having 
Cas muſt be owned I preſume) aper- 
tures there, may poſſibly admit ſome 
ſuch ſubtil and lancinating ſubſtan- 
ces, as I have ſuppoſed to be con- 
ſtantly, but in froſty ſeaſons more 


_ coptoully, carried in the Air ; and 
being 
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being once admitted may, on the 
ſame ground as I have urged 1n re- 
lation to the olfactory Nerves by 
conſecution come to afte& the Bra 
it ſelt : But though their traCts are 
very long and ſmall, and ſo there 
cannot be a proportionable influ- 
ence, as in thoſe; yet their great 
numbers, and the conſideration that 
they are on every fide preſſed upon 
by the Air, may perhaps be thought 
to Compenſfate for that defect. 

But this preflure of the Air on the 
ſurface of our Bodies (which I di- 
ſtinguiſh from that on the olfactory 
nerves on this conſideration, that in 
onecale 'tis uniform, depending on- 
ly on the weight of the Atmoſphere, 
or ſuch general motions in it, as 
make it at uniformly on all parts 
of the furface of them , which by 
their make, and private motions, 
determine it not otherwiſe; in the 
G } other 
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other ſome part of it is moved with a 
greater violence, from the dilatation 
of the parts deſigned tor Reſpiration; 
whoſe cavity therefore being to be 
filled in proportion to that dilata- 
tion,it muſt happen that that portion 
of Air that does it muſt have brisker 
agitation than the reſt of its maſle, 
and make impreſſions accordingly) 
this preſſure, I ſay, may prove chiet- 
ly iuriousto the Bram by its aQ- 
ingon the Nerves 7 the Eares: Be- 
cauſe they, being terminated at a 
cavity which is ſtill kept warmer 
than the reſt, by the ſteames conti- 
nually exuding from every fide of 
it and for ſome - time ſomwhat de- 
tained, theremuſt therefore be more 
open, and conſequently more liable 
to injuries if an extraordinary occa- 
ſion happen, ſuch asI am inſtancing 
in, to make an impreſſion on them. 
And this muſt happen rather to oo 
cr 
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der Bodies, and thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to keep much within 
doores, than to the more robuſt, 
whoſe employments expoſe them 
much to the Air atall ſeaſons, both 
on the ſcore of the comparative 
fAaccidity of all parts in them,and the 
 defe& of a due digeſtion in their 
bloud and other liquors through 
want of due exerciſe, which muſt 
diſpoſe them to be put into confu- 
ſion when violent cauſes come to ex- 
cite it ; and experience ſhewes that 
ſuch perſons of all others are moſt 
obnox1ous to the alterations of the 
Air. 

So that the manner of this ation 
ſeems to conſiſt in the penetration 
made by the Nitrous particles (prin- 
cipally) of the Aire upon the Fibres 
of the Brain (for that as well as all 
other ſolid parts muſt confiſt of Fz- 
bres) which thereby undergo ſome, 

he how- 
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however {mall , folution of conti- 
nuity ; and either the little cavities 
of thoſe Fzbres (tor I think the_£co- 
omy of our Bodies can hardly be 
mechanically made out without ſup- 
poſing them all to be Veſſels, though 
our ſenfories cannot determine it) 
become ſtraitned, or their fides per- 
forated; on the account of either of 
which, they cannot duly either re- 
ceive, or retain, and conſequently 
not regularly tranſmit, the ſubſtan- 
ces deſtined to each part which 1s to 
be reſpectively fupplyed by them. In 
that continuity,due confirmation, 6: 
repletion of them,] ſuppoſe the Tone 
of the parts to conſiſt : and there- 
fore when any thing perverts any 
of theſe requiſites to 1t, as int our 
preſent caſe, all the conſequences, 
emergent from the impulſe of the 


bloud or other liquors diſturbed in 


their motion, may be expected. 
| Now 
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Now fuch an .#ozy happening 
to be in ſo very tender a part as the 
Brain, cannot therefore cafily bere- 
Rifyed , but may continue much 
longer, than if it happen to other 
parts whoſe Fibres being ſtronger, 
and ſunaions fewer, muſt on both 
ſcores (caters paribus) ſooner and 

ore eaſily return to their natural 
\eetieutice: And not only the rea- 
ſon of the thing, but dayly expe- 
rience, ſhews it ; that whereas moſt 
other parts of our Bodies, having 
once received any injurious unpreſ- 
fion, as by falls blows, &c. do. after 
fit remedies uſed, return to their due 
tone quickly, the cauſe once remov- 
ed; the Bra on the contrary long 
retaines its weakneſs if once in- 
jured, though for the preſent relety- 
cd in ſome degree: as, for inſtance 
thoſe that have had an Apopledtick 
fit once, doe many times, on what- 
{loeve 
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ſoever light occaſion either find a 
return of 1t, or at leaſt undergoe a 
conſiderable weakneſs of their intel- 
lectual faculties, not to be corre&ed 
but by a long and conſtant regulari- 
ty, if 1t beatall: and the like is ob- 
ſeryable concerning thoſe who have 
been ſeized by Yertigmmous and Hy- 
pochonadriacal diſtempers ( which I 
take to be properly N erval, and to 
ſpring from the Brazr, or its liquor, 
difafteted) from which few happen 
to be perfetly freed : their imagina- 
tion indeed, being diſturbed, diſpol- 
ing them to be too immorigerous. 

So that I conceive it may be infer- 
red, thatif the Ambient Air come to 
have a great degree of Coldnels, eſpe- 
cially if 1t continue long, both the 
forementioned diſpoſition of the 
Bloud to ſupply. matter for -4po- 
plewies muſt be introduced, and alſo 
{uch a debility may be impreſſed on 
the 
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the tone of the Brazr, that they may 
much more readily invade, it the or- 
dinary (though at other times 1n- 
noxious, for the moſt part at leaſt) 
occaſions happen to bring theſe dil- 
poſitions to effect. 

Now tis known that the Winter 
of the year 1683, (from which I date 
my_#+re of this frequency of 4þo- 
plexes) was ſo intenſly cold, and 
that cold of ſo long continuance , 
that no mans memory living - could 
{ſupply him with a parallel year; 
and there was no need to repair to 
the Northern Region to make expe- 
riments of freezing ſpirituous 11- 
quors 1n order to find out the extent 
of this effe& ofit: fince which time 
it may be obſerved that this diſtem- 
per has been fo rite. 

But fince tis requiſite the Afler- 
tion ſhould be eſtabliſhed as much 
as paſible by due abſeryations, it 

| | Came 
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came into my thoughts to examine 
the London Bills of Mortality; 
which may be preſumed to be a 
ſtandard for all the Kingdom, as well 
as all other places where the ſame 
conſtitution of the Air has happen- 
ed. And though it may be urged, 

that the accounts of diſeaſes in them 
are taken by perſons who are not 
Judges of thoſe things; yet many 
diſeaſes carrying, by their obvious 
ſymptoms, ſuch evidences of their 
nature, that 'tis almoſt impoſſible 
to miſtake them and above all, -4o- 

plexes, as before was ſuggeſted: if 
the matter of fat ( whereof the 
Searchersare Judges) as to the num- 
ber of thoſe that dye ſodainly (and 
'tis great odds thoſe, for much the 
greateſt part, dye of ' Apoplexies) be 
Cleare, as I ſuppoſe tis acknowledg- 
ed by all, I ſee nothing but it may 
be brought to eſtabliſh the Hypo- 
the/ts. 
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the/is. Having therefore looked in- 
to the general Bills for near Twenty 
years paſt, I find the account of 
thoſe that dyed of -4poplexies and 
ſodain death (which are there, and, 
I conceive, may paſlably enough be 
reckoned under the ſame claſs) to 
ſtand thus. 


An. Dom. Apop. & ſud. | An. Dom. Apop. & ſud. 


I 6770 ------ 79. I 679 ------ I0J. 
IG7I ------ 62. I680 --—- 9F. 
I672 --—- 65, | I68I -— 94. 
I673 ------ 84. | I682---— Io0. 
I674 ------ IOI, | 1683 --— IO08. 
I67F ------ 86. | I684----- I52. 
16/76 ------ 84, | I68F-- II2. 
I077 ----- 66. | I686 ---— 129. 
I687 ------ 110, 


From whence I think the proba- 
bility, at leaſt, of my ra may be 
inferred, whateyer may be A 

0 
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of the notions that are brought to Þ|. 


give a reaſon of it. For the great 
increaſe of number in the year 1684. 
muſt evidence that; and it ſeems ob- 
viouſly deducible, that as ſome great 
and general cauſe from the conſti- 
tution of the ſeaſon muſt influence 
ſuch accidents ; ſo that aſſigned, from 
the Coldneſs, may have that ener- 
gy here; fince both 'twas ſo remar- 
kable, and nothing elſe appeared 
(either upon my own, or any others 
obſervation or notion, ſo farr as I 


have yet learnt ) fit to] om- 
petition with it. And from cpm- 
paring the accounts of the ſulbſe- 


quent years with thoſe which went 
before, there ſeems reaſon enough 
to ſuppoſe, that ſince the indiſpo- 
fition laſted ( but in ſomwhat a lo- 
wer degree) though the external 
occaſion have ceaſed, the weakneſs 
impreſſed on the nervoſum genus , 
according 
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according to what has been before 
deduced, 1s not yet obliterated. And 
indeed if we take notice of a diſeaſe 
of another denomination 1n the fame 
papers ( which by the dreadtulneſs 
of its ſymptoms 1s almoſt as evident 
as the Jpoplexy) 0:2. the claſs of 

Convul/tons, we may obſerve the 

effeCt of that impreſſion on the Braz 

to be ſo farr from vaniſhing, that it 
rather ſeems to be in the increaſe tho 
the ſymptoms that declare it are al. 

tered : that claſs ſtanding thus. . 

An. Dom. Conyulſ. , An. Dom. Convul[. 
I670 ----- I695.| 1679 ----- 2837. 
IG7I ----- I650.| 1680 ----- 3OyF. 
IG7L ----- 1965.]| 1681 —--- 32/70. 
I 673 ----- 1761. 168z ----- 34-04. 
1674, ----- 2256.| 1683 ----- 3235. 
I67F ----- I961.| 1684 -—- 3772. 
I 676 ----- 23262.| 1685 ----- 34:20. 
I 677 ----- 2257.| 1686 ----- 2721. 
1678 —-- 2525. 1687 ----- 3967. 

So 
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So that though the flaceidity , 
unprefied on the Bram from that 
occafion , may be in good meaſure 
by this time abated, and unleſs the 
like, or ſome as forcible cauſes, ha 
pen again may, 'tis to be hoped, 
quite ceaſe /and I ſuppoſe it may 
be obſerved that the forementioned 
frequency of -4oplextes 1s a late 
CR abated) yet it may howe- 
ver have been ſo diſordered 1n its 
tone, as to make ſecretions of ſub- 
ſtances out of the alluent Bloud 
( which carries matter for thoſe of 
very many forts) which may be- 
come fo diſagreeable to the nervous 
liquor , as neceflarily to produce 
thoſe terrible ſymptoms, which tho 
they kill not ſo immediately, yet 
many times prove as certainly fa- 
tal at long running. And the great 
numbers of vertiginous and other 
nerval indiſpolitions, which I" 
ume 
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ſume other Phyfitians as well as my 
ſelf uſually meet with, may very 
well argue ſome conſiderable indil- 
poſition imprefled on the Bra 
more of late than formerly which 
muſt give a riſe to them. And in- 
deed if we obſerve it we may find 
(at leaſt I have) that moſt Feavers 
of late years, and eyen at this time, 
have been attended with nerval 
Symptoms, as either 7remors or 
Convul{re motions 1n the 7 erndons, 
or elſe Comatous affeas, Detiria (for 
the moſt part flow) or ſome others 
of this original : And the Symptoms 
mentioned by that moſt curious ob- 
ſerver of the changes of diſcaſes, my 
Learned and Worthy Friend Dr. 5y- 
denham (in his Schedula monitoria 
de nouve Febris mgreſ) todiſcrimi- 
nate the Feaver of this new Conſt:- 
tution from thoſe foregoing, are ob- 
vioully thoſe of the Brazr or Nerves 
H affected 
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affe&ed as may beeafily colle&ed by 
thoſe that caſt their eye on the Hi- 
ſtory of it helayes down. 

So that the notion 1s not to be re- 
ſtrained to 4poplexres, but ought to 
be carryed farther to many, 41f not 
moſt, other nerval indiſpoſitions, 
which 1 conceive, may be occaſion- 
ed by the ſame general cauſe. For 
if it be determined to aC& on the 
Brain to its weakning (as I have en- 
deavoured to demonſtrate intenſe 
Cold is) the conſtitution' of it and its 
appendices , being very much dit- 
tering in ſeveral perſons, it muſt tol- 
low, that diſeaſes of various kinds 
and denominations may happen, ac- 
cording as the organization of either 
the Bran, or the Sema Nervoſum 
Cwhich may be poſſibly concluded 
to be the whole Body, except the 
liquors and Parenchymata) happens 
to be different in ſome from what it 
IS 
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is in others: And indeed the Braz 
in all perſons, who have even the 
moſt firm conſtitution of 1t, being 
yet of too tender a one to reſiſt all 
impreſſions made by ſo powerful a 
cauſe as the forementioned diſpoſt- 
tion of the Air was ; & being ſo hard 
to be reſtored when once ured; 
& if that be not fully done, eaſyto be 
afreſh affe&ted even by much leſs 
powerful cauſes of many other 
kinds, which frequently happen up- 
on the yarious mutations of the Air; 
tis no wonder that the Bills ſhould 
be Io filled with Convulfions, aſwell 
as that other nerval indiſpoſitions 
ſhould now adays 1o much invade. 
But in relation to the numeroul- 
neſs of Convulſions (mentioned, as 
T ſaid in the weekly Bills) it being 
objected that their fatality happens, 
probably, moſt to Children; which, 
having been born ſince that froſty 
H 2 winter, 
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winter, cannot be preſumed to have 
been influenced by it ; I anſwer,firſt, 
that the ſuppoſition 1s precarious , 
fince the Bills make no ſuch diſtin- 
Etion; 1o that 1t may be not altoge- 
ther improbable that though that 
mortality may have been moſt a- 
mong them, they being the fitteſt 
{ubje& of ſuch diſeaſes, yet adult 
perſons may withal have gone to 
make up the number of the increaſe: 
and I ſee no reaſon but that ſince it 
muſt be acknowledged ſome elder 
perſons have before that time dyed 
of this diſeaſe, they muſt propor- 
tionably contribute to the number 
now, unleſs the contrary can be 
ſhewn, or elſe ſome more probable 
cauſe aſſigned, than what I am going 
to give, why more infants muſt 
dye of it now than formerly. For, 
lecondly, there ſeemes reaſon that 
parents who haye recciyed a morbid 
impreſſion 
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impreſſion on a part of that conſe- 
quence, that the Bram is, to the 
production of ſeminal matter, and 
thence the formation of the Fetus, 
as to the neceſſary funCEtions of their 
proper life, may propagate that to the 
children they beget or bring forth, 
as well as diſpoſitions to the Gout, 
Stone, Conſumptions, or other con- 
tefledly Hereditary diſeaſes; which 
too, are molt of them nervall. And 
this impreſſion on the Fetus muſt, 
in probability, happen principally 
on that part of it, which being chiet- 
ly influential on the reſt of the body 
muſt have its Stamina laid as ſoon 
as any other parts 1t not before them 
all : which too from the congruity 
of ſubſtance this has with the analo- 
gous part in the parents, which has 
the principal effect in the produ- 
ction, may be ſuppoſed to be princi- 
pally afte&ed in the Child. And the 
| H 2 Bram 
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Brain having been weakned in the 
Parents, the reaſon ſeems more over 
much ſtronger for the produdtion of 
theſe than any of the owned Hered:- 
tary diſtempers, it the Parents have 
ever formerly hadConvul/pns(which 
very many have whileſt Children, as 
1s generally obſervable ; and I ſee 
not but that this is ſufficient to 
make and denominate the ſame d1- 
ſeaſe, in the Child that ſprings from 
ſuch perſons, Hered:tary)fincehere 
is ſo powerfull an operating cauſe 
ſuperadded to a ſeminal debility and 
unpreſſ1on. 

But 'tis objected by a very inge- 
nious perſon againſt the ral al- 
ſume, 1/7, That the increaſe of 4po- 
pledficks in 1684. being but 44 above 
the number of thoſe that dyed of 
that diſtemper in 1683 1s too ſmall 
an increaſe to be taken notice of for 
eſtabliſhing it 3 2/, That there _ 

| een 
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been two or three great Froſts with- 
in the 18 years I mention, without a- 
ny obſervable increaſe of 4poplextes; 
3/y, That (againſt my ſuggeſtion of 
the great increaſe of Convul/zons) tis 
notorious that any one, that has but 
the leaſt Spa/me before death, in the 
Bills dyes Convul/zve, befides thoſe 
that dye of other diſtempers, parti- 
cularly the French Pox, whole cre- 
dit their Friends are willing to ſave, 
and fo give them 1nas dying of Cor- 
vul/107s. 

To the firſt of which objections I 
reply, 1/7, that I thinke 'tis not the 
number of the increaſe 27 general, 
but the proportion to that of for- 
mer years that ought to be conſider- 
ed in this matter. For though the 
number 1n it ſelfe be but ſmall, yet 
comparatively to the rarity of the 
diſtemper I take it to be ſo confide- 
rable, that few diſeaſes flowing from 
the 
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the Anomaly of ſeaſons on account . | 


of the firſt qualities, except Feavers 
(which ſomtimes, I conceive, prove 
epidemical, even without what we 
call Malignity) exceed it; being not 
much under a third part more than 
that of thoſe that dyed the forego- 
ing year, and by much more than 
a third exceeding that of ſeveral of 
the years cited, and more than dou- 
ble the number of thoſe that dyed 
' In ſome of thoſe years. So that 
there is to me a great deal of reaſon 
to think the Cold ſeaſon influenced 
that increaſe unleſs ſome fitter cauſe 
can be aſſigned. 24/y, That thoſe 
diſtempers that lye in the zervoſum 
genns, Vi2. the folid ſubſtance of 
the Body ( or even in the root of it, 

the Bram, whoſe texture yet 1s fi 
ner and more tender than that of 
all the reſt of it) or in the Liquors 
that are contained and carried in it, 
being 
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being ſeated in a matter Jeſs Hete- 
rogeneons and more removed from 
the briske agitation 1mprefled by 
the Heart, as they are more diffi- 
cult to be introduced, ſo a ſmaller 
excels in the number of them a- 
mounts to a greater proportion com- 
paratively, than where there are 
thoſe ready cauſes of a commotion, 

as there are in the diſeaſes which 
are generally called Epidemucal ( as 
maligne feavers, pleurifies, angt- 
nas, ec. from the indiſpofition of 
the ſeaſon.) For theſe being ſea- 
ted 1n fluids which are very hetero- 
geneous and laxe, and agitated not 
only with a fermentative but brisk 
circulatory, and thence very confu- 
ſed, motion, are therefore eaſily put 
into diſturbances from external mor- 
bifick cauſes; the- matter of which, 

if active / 3s there are particles 
enough amongſt thoſe we — 
wit 
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with that are) may eafily infinuate 
into the Bodies of moſt perſons, eſ- 
pecially thoſe who are not of a very 
vigorous conſtitution , and may 
thence excite feavers in them 1o 
determined in their ſymptoms , as 
this matter is diſpoſed to afteCt; 
whereas thoſe that are. founded mn 
the zervo/um genus require, on the 
ſcore of the mentioned conditions, 
along continued ation of the mor- 
bid cauſes, to induce thoſe imprel- 
fions that muſt occaſion them. From 
whence, 

( To anſwer the Second objeCtion ) 
it ſeems to me no wonder that none 
of the former Þro/ts, referred to in 
the obje&ion, ſhould introduce di- 
ſtempers ( though perhaps of the 
nature, yet not ) of the number of 
thoſe under conlideration. For nong 
of thoſe in my memory; nor, ſo 
farr as I can be informed, in that 
of 
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of any man, were either ſo violent 
or long laſting as this, and conle- 
quently the degree of debilitation 
imprefled by them, could not be 1o 
great either on the Brain or Bloud. 
But perhaps, 1f a due examen were 
made {/ which I have not the oppor- 
tunity now to doe) it might be 
found that nerval indiſpoſitions of 
other denominations may have ſuyc- 
ceeded them, an{werable to the de- 
gree of the impreſſion. However 
this impreſſion ( which, I conceive, 
from the grounds before laid down, 
muſt be ſomwhat) having not 
been obliterated ( which it may not 
perhaps in many years) when this 
great one invaded, might facilitate 
the effeQts of 1t, which without ſuch 
a procatarxis might have been the 
Teſs influential on our health. 

But as to the third objection; I 
concelye tis no more than what 
; | may 
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may be urged againſt that ſymptom 
in the Bills from their beginning, 
For I doe not think that either the 
ſearchers, or others who give them 
the account, were more skiltul for- 
merly to diſtinguiſh between thoſe 
diſtempers we call Corvul/zons, and 
Caſual Spaſmes, than now. And 
why there ſhould be more of this 
latter kind now than formerly, I 
cannot conceive, unleſs they be the 
effeQs of true Commu [/ons. So that 
I ſee nothing but that the aſſigned 
compute may hold good; eſpecially 
ſince the increaſe 1s ſo very great 
that nothing but a real fixed caule 
can introduce it. And as to what 
1s urged of the French Pox, gc. 
being put in under this Claſs, the 
an{wer is the ſame, ſince the ſame 
reaſons have always been for the 
concealment; and 'tis known the 
Pox , and its iniamy too, has been 
Ccon- 
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ſiderably longer in the world than 
Weekly Bills, which are not of an 
Hundred years ſtanding. 

From theſe conſiderations put to- 
gether, ' you ſee my ſence of the 
queſtion propoſed; to which I am 
{ure you expected not ſo tedious an 
anſwer. And I affure youT defign- 
ed not this prolixity : but ſeveral de- 
duCtions ſtill falling in which to me 
ſeemed requiſite to clear the no- 
tion, I am ſure you will not expe& 
apologies for my doing that which 
your ſelf have occaſioned. 

But ſince you farther require the 
methods of Prevention and Cure of 
this diſtemper, which I havecither 
uſed or think requiſite ; Though aft- 
- ter what ſo many Authors, and par- 
ticularly Dr. F/7/{:s, have written on 
this ſubject, it ſeems altogether ſu- 
perfluous to ſay any thing; yet, to 
let you ſee how ready I am to com- 


ply 
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ply with you 1n this as well as your 
other defire, I ſhall venture at leaſt 
to give you my thoughts in gene- 
ral concerning them ; together 
with my reaſons, ſuch AS they are, 
of the adminiſtrations to be propol- 
ed, to juſtify my diflent from ſuch, 
who in any of the particulars think 
differently from me. 

But firſt, though not pretending 
to write an exact treatiſe of {pople- 
xtes, but only to give an anſwer to 
your queſtions, you are not to ex- 
pect I ſhould congeſt Prognoſticks, 
according to the cuſtome of Authors 
when they propoſe to write folemn- 
ly concerning any diſeaſes; yet I 
concelve 'tis requiſite I ſhould lay 
down, or rather recapitulate , one 
or two that reſpe& the fatality : 
more indeed to excuſe Phyſitians 
(who are generally liable to be tax- 
ed it ſucceſs attend not their endea. 
yours) 
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vours) than for any ſolid and uſeful 
information they can bring; fince 
the cauſe of it cannot be certainly 
known but upon difſection. And 

Firſt,if an 4poplexy proceed from 
any conſiderable effuſion of bloud in 
Spectre, tis, as I intimated before al- 
together incurable, fince the tender- 
neſs of the part 1s ſuch that it cannot 
reſiſt the force of the portrufion be- 
hind. And fince even any ſtop in 
the Sanguiterous veſlels will, if not 
prelently removed by Phlebotomy 
or other due remedies, 10 diftend 
them that either an eruption or ſtag- 
nation muſt quickly follow, 'tis not 
at all to be wondred at that fo few 
eſcape; fince ſo few are convinced 
of (what I take to be) the true re- 
medy where there 1s a poſſibility of 
recovery. 

Secondly,that likewiſe which pro- 
ceeds from a Polypus muſt needs 
prove 
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prove as fatal, both from the difh- 
cultly difſoluble nature of that ſub- 
ſtance, and the ſhortneſs of time 
medcines (if ſuch there were) that 
ſhould effe& the diſſolution, are al- 
lowed to exert themſelves in: the 
bloud, as I juſt now ſaid, for want 
of motion quickly ſtagnating and 
growing grumous in any part where 
tis ſtopped, and ſo hindring the mo- 
tion of, and alike aftefting, the reſt. 

To which yet, thirdly, give me 
leave to lubjoyne; that 1f the Pulſe 
continue any thing ſtrong, the pro- 
bability of recovery 1s much the 
may; fince 'tis an argument the 

razr 1s not wholly oyerflowed, but 
that the maſs of bloud yet continues 
in its channels, and produces the 
diſtemper only by diſtention : ſo 
that when they ſhall by due admini- 
{trations be freed from it, there 1s 
hope the Bram may return to its 
priſtine 
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priftine condition ; at leaſt in ſome 
degree. But yet, 

Fourthly, that thoſe who have 
eſcaped one fit, are in very great 
danger of a return; fince (as I have 
before alledged) the Bra, having 
been once injured, is, by reaſon of 
its tender make, ſo difhcultly redu- 
cible, in all reſpeQs, to its former 
Tone; and therefore from any, even 
ſlight, occaſion be afreſh more eafily 
diſordered. Therefore it very much 
concerns thoſe who have once eſcap- 
ed that danger, or even that of a 
great Yertmo, or other Cephalick 
diſtempers, to uſe a good regulation 
of themſelves for the future, and al- 
{o to perſiſt long in the uſe of ſuch 
corroborating means as may at laſt 
( Deo annuente ) perteatly reſtore 
It, as well as keep the bloud m a due 
crafis., and prevent all antecedent 
cauſes. Which advice yet yery few 
Il arg 
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are apt to follow ; two many being 
apt, when once in ſome degree re- 
covered, to imagine (and ſuggeſt 
too) that Phyfitians urge that more 
for their owne advantage than theirs. 

Which premiſed, I conceive,firit, 
for Prevention, that theſe two ge- 
neral Indications ought to be pro- 
puled. The removing the Antece- 
dent cauſe, and the corroborating 
the Brazm. 

The former 1s to be anſwered, 1/7, 
by general evacuations of humours, 
whether Laudable, if they be con- 
geſted in too great a quantity, or 
Peccant: 2/y, by keeping up, or, if 
it be depraved, reſtoring the bloud 
to its due crafts. 

T/?. Asto evacuations; Phleboto- 
my ſeems to deſerve the firſt conſi- 
deration; fince, as I have endea- 
voured to make it out, tis either the 


congeſtion of the bloud in the fan- 
guiterous 
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guiferous veſſels of the Bra, or its 
inundation upon it, that is the moſt 
general containing cauſe of it. So 
that all perſons of a Plethorick habit 
of Body if fearful of this diſtemper 
(Fear, by occaſftioning the contra- 
tion of the Brazr, the leat of our 
apprehenfions, if not determining 
the bloud to it, at leaſt cauſing a 
check of its motion through it, and 
{o a congeſtion in, or effuſion out 
of, its veſſels) as well as thoſe, whoſe 
bloud, from other ſymptoms, or the 
emiſſion of ſome of it, may be col- 
le&ted to be viſcous , efpecially if 
they happen, with diſtention of the 
Veines and Laſlitudes, to be vertigt- 
nous, or inclined to pains m the 
head, ought to take ſo much away 
as may, 1n probability, prevent too 
great a diſtention here, and this not 
only atſuch times of the year, when 
the bloud 1s more apt than uſual to 
13 riſe 
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riſe into a Turgeſcency, as in the 
Spring and Summer, but at any time 
when they occaſionally findit to be ſo 
diſpoſed. And though many may (& 
are indeed uſed, to) urge, that not 
letting bloud at all they have hither- 
to eſcaped this, as well as other di- 
ſtempers, when ſome have been ceaſ- 
ed, and dyed too, notwithſtanding 
ſuch their care ( which argument 
too, by the way, may be urged by 
many of vigorous conſtitutions a- 
gain{t all precaution, againſt all d1i- 
{eaſes, and for a liberty for all de- 
baucheries.) Yet ſince many have 
fallen into it, who might probably 
by Phlebotomy have prevented it,as 
well as that many have by it found 
preſent relief when actually ceaſed 
'tis but a ſecure caution to uſe the 
moſt probable meanes of preyen- 
tion; ſince though all conſtitutions 


are not alike, and ſome may be ſen- 
fible 
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ſible of weakneſs for the preſent 
(which yet quickly goes off by a lit- 
tle ſubſequent care) yet experience 
ſhewes there are very few but find, 
though they looſe very large quan- 
tities of bloud, they quickly regain 
it, as (to omit the reaſons oft, as 
leſs proper for this place) beſide a- 
bundance of inſtances that might be 
brought of thoſe, who, free from 
the too general apprehenſions of the 
danger of loofing it, have had it de- 
gnedly taken away 1n large quan- 
tities , Spontaneous Hzmorrhages, 
and thoſe from large wounds, might 
convince perſons unbiafled by their 
own, or others, unaccountable fears. 
Therefore I ſhould propoſe that any 
perſons who dread this diſeaſe, 
whoſe bloud has not been depaupe- 
rated by preceding ones, eſpecially 
if their appetites be generally good, 
and they ule not ſtore of exerciſe 
I 3 (filling 
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(filling their veins by the one, and 
not taking care proportionally to 
empty them by the other) ſhould 
take away bloud at leaſt every 
Spring; though oftner if occafion 
require; and much the rather if they 
accuſtom themſelves to (that fre- 
quently fatal cuſtome of ) much 
drinking of Strong liquors; ſo to 
keep both the ſanguiferous veflels 
from too large a diſtention, and the 
bloud more calme. Twenty oun- 
ces T take to be about a middle 
proportion for moſt to looſe ; which 
may, I ſuppoſe, bear the propor- 
tion of about a twentieth part to 
that in moſt Bodies, and not very 
much leſs in moſt, and I believe 
can do none (under the foremen- 
tioned circumſtances) any hurt, but 
much- good to moſt , by ſecuring 
them from the danger of this, as 


well as many other diſtempers. 
Beſides 
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Befides Phlebolomy , T take mo- 
derate Purging to be requiſite, in 
order to carry of yiſcid and other 
humors that, from the foreſaid im- 
preſſions made on the Bloud as well 
as the brazn, are apt to be conge- 
ſted; eſpecially in the Bodies of ſe- 
dentary perſons. This may be done 
uſually Spring and fall; provided 
that 1t be neither attempted with 
too violent medcines, nor too long 
continued, nor too oft repeated 
(which 1ll cuſtome yet many Hy- 
pochonadriacal perſons, T have met 
with , will not be difluaded from ) 
leaſt inſtead of taking a way the 
luxuriant humors, theſe medcines, 
by too much exagitating and diſtur- 
bing the Bloud , introduce the dt- 
{temper they are given to prevent. 
But if the ſtomack be oppreſſed, tis 
requiſite it ſhould be diſcharged up- 


wards before medcines of the con- 
trary 
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trary tendency be given; fince ca- 
tharticks, as they can only carry a 
way thence a ſmall part of that 
clogge that cauſes the ſymptom 
(their irritation not being ſufficient 
in compariſon with the emeticks , 
to make 1t contraft it ſelf for a to- 
tal diſcharge ) ſo may likewile take 
a long with them part of that into 
the Bloud; in regard they them- 
ſelves muſt be carryed into it by 
the way of the Chyle, to effect the 
ſeparations of thoſe ſubſtances, we 
find they occaſion a diſcharge of, 
from it. And indeed the effects 
of vomiting are very extenſive to- 
wards the preventing theſe as well 
as many other, eſpecially nerval, 
diſtempers. For beſides the freeing 
the ſtomack from any oppreſling 
matter which tis very apt to con- 
geſt, and which, whilſt lying there 
perverts digeſtion , by either hin- 

dring 
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dring the eruption of, or allaying, 
or elſe depraving the liquor de- 
ſigned to exude out of the glaudu- 
lous coate of it into the cavity , 
which 1 ſuppoſe to be the principal 
digeſtive ferment: ſo that digeſtion 
being, by the removal of this mat- 
ter, rightly performed, from the 
depravation of which moſt diſeaſes 
ſpring, the cauſe of them 1s thus 
cutt off; 1 conceive the irritation, 
and concuſſion, made by an eme- 
tick upon the nerves not only be- 
longing to the ſtomack, but ( by the 
conſent of the whole nervous 1y- 
ſteme ) all the Body over, and upon 
the Brat it ſelf, muſt occaſion them 
to contra&t themſelves to the diſ- 
charging of whatſoever fills, or 18 
diſagreeable to them. 

Evacuations by Urine may be 
likewiſe procured by thoſe who are 
of a groſs habit of Body, or whoſe 

Bloud 
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Bloud 1s of too cloſe a texture or 
too viſcous; and may be uſed by 
fuch familiarly ( premifing thoſe 
forementioned ) either by impreg- 
nating drinks for common uſe with 
ainreticks, of which praftical Au- 
thors have ſtore, or by taking fixt, 
volatil, or acid falts ( all which are 
aiuretical in relation to ſome or o- 
ther conſtitutions ) or other more 
complex ones, as the particular con- 
ſtitution of each perſon requires, 
even with our common meats and 
drinks; they, if fitted to the ſeve- 
ral ay/cra/fres (for all are not pro- 
per for all indiſcriminately ; - thoſe 
who abound with acid hutnors need- 
ing alcalizate falts, either fixed or 
volatil to retund them, or others 
of an analogous effe&t ; as others 
whoſe Bloud, by reaſon of its too 
highly exalted ſulphureous parts, 1s 


apt to be oyermuch exagitated, as 
| alſo 
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alſo thoſe in whom even the vola- 
til ſalts are too brisk and acrimo- 
nious,require acids to mortify them) 
raiſing generally no commotion 1n 
our Bloud, but diverting the courſe 
- of it from the Brain which 'tis too 
apt to take. For partly by the con- 
gruity their particles have to the 
ſecretory paſlages in the Kidneys, 
in order to enter into and open 
them more than thoſe in the other 
ſecretory parts ; partly by the fu- 
ſion they make of the Bloud, and 
the reducing many parts of it to 
ſuch bulkes and figures as fit them 
to enter likewiſe; partly by their 
action upon the nerves and their 
liquor ( which I ſuppoſe to be the 
determining ferment 1n all mixt ſe- 
cretions) on the account of their 
angles, which fit them to vellicate 
and incide, as alſo to accelerate 


the motion of any l1quors they come 
to 
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to be mixed with; partly by ab- 
ſterging, from that inciding power, 
any obſtrudting matter, that may 
lye in the habit of the Brain , AS 
well as any other parts, between 
the extremities ( or term of deno- 
mination if they are but continued 
veſlels) of the arteries and veines; 
they may very well, I conceive, 
*both make the Bloud more apt to 
circulate more univerſally, and alſo 
direct the courſe of it to the K1d- 
neys, in regard ſome parts of it 
being continually, and more cop1- 
ouſly than uſual, thus taken off 
from it, the reſt muſt take its courſe, 
from other parts where twas apt to 
ſtop, hither: it being known that 
it flowes moſt thither, where it finds 
apertures fit to let it, either in 
ſpecie, or any of its parts goe forth, 

Thoſe evacuations likew1ſe by 
ſweat may perhaps be ſomtumes at- 
tempted 
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tempted with due caution; but ne1- 
ther indiſcriminately by all | perſons, 
not at all times; and require more 
than moſt others the judgment of a 
Phy/atian to regulate them. For if 
- medecines to procure it be given 
when the Bloud 1s of a texture not 
open enough ( which both trequent- 
ly it 1s, eſpecially near the begin- 
nings of molt diſftempers, and which 
all perſons are not judges of) or 
when too heterogeneors ſubſtances 
abound. 1n it, they di{pole it many 
times more readily to fix upon the 
Bram and nerves, than to part with 
its nox10us particles at the defigned: 
ſecretory parts ; and' a brisker mo- 
tion being thence imprefled on it, 
the confuſion of its parts muſt be 
imcreaſed; and fo if not an 4p9- 
plexy, yet other diſtempers, as cer- 
tainly, though more ſlowly, dead- 
ly (at leaſt yery dangerous and hard 
to 
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to be removed) may be introdu- 


= But this ill cuſtome of forcing 


meats ( whether by inward med- 
cines or outward application ) be- 
ing ſo common nowadayes; as I 
am 1 ſatisfyed that to this regulation 
are owing many contumacious d1- 
ſtempers which by calming, inſtead 
of exagitating the Bloud a little di- 
ſturbed, would quickly have gone 
of, ſo 'tis fitting that thoſe ſhould 
be admoniſhed of the ill conſequen- 
ces of ſuch a method who, ( I will 
beleive ) out of charity (C which 
yet would be more fitly employed 
otherways) adventure upon it, ef- 
pecially near the beginning of fea- 
veriſh indiſpoſitions, before the 
morbifick matter 1s digeſted, and 


fitted to ſecede ; as well as the mul- 


titude of pretenders to Phy/xck, who 
without a due knowledg of the 
grounds of Phy/xk ( which thoſe 
that 
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that induſtriouſly ſtudy 1t, know 
are not caſy to be attained) make 
this their ſacred anchor when they 
know not what to doe. 

Another ſort of evacuations for 
- prevention may be propoſed , v2z. 
By Fontanells. But though theſe 
look ſpeciouſly, and many are fond 
of them, and indeed they may be 
poſſibly uſeful to ſuch who have 
eſcaped out of one fit, as a con- 
ſtant draine, to divert ſome hu- 
mours from the Bram, which, by 
too much relaxing, or otherwiſe in- 
diſpoſing it, might occaſion returns ; 
this part requiring thence, as I have 
deduced, a long time, and diligent 
regulation , to recover its native 
tone, and ſo may need all manner 
of diverſions as well as other afli- 
ſtances: Yet toperſons, free from o-. 
ther indiſpoſitions that require 
them, I ſhould think them, it not 
in 
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in ſome degree prejudicaall, by draw- 
ing away ſome part of what ſhould 
be retained, at leaſt ftuperfluous, the 
humour evacuated at them bear- 
ing ufually but a ſmall proportion 
to the dayly ſupplyes brought into 
the bloud , which therefore may 
become much depraved for all the 
aſſiſtance thele can give ; eſpecially 


in regard the evacuation 1s not of 


a peccant humour in general, but 
made up of any forts of particles 
that can get out of the apertures of 
the divided veſſels, and much dit- 
ferent from what 1s of natures de- 
fignation in parts fitly by her Or- 
gamzed upon the firſt conſtruction, 
(For I cannot conceive it otherwiſe 
eleive, than as thoſe apertures, 
which on the ſcore of the Incifon; 
or Eroſion: of the Veſſels muit be 
large, can only diſcharge ſome ſuch; 
_ tafficiently for the moſt part com- 
plex, 


| 
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plex, ſubſtances from the bloud as 
are 'of a bulk and figure commen- 
ſurate to them or leſs, without any 
relation to them as diſagreeable to 
the reſt of the maſle; and fo from 
- that largeneſs of the apertures there 
muſt be tranſmitted a much greater 
number of uſeful, than truly excre- 
mentit1ous, ſubſtances.) To ſay no- 
thing of the diſturbance which the 
pain muſt occaſion in a Body other- 
wiſe ſound.Whereas moſt of the uſe- 
ful evacuating adminiſtrations (ex- 
cept Phlebotomy, which produces 
its effect mainly by the quantity 
tis uſed in) make, or preſuppoſe, a 
| laxity, and ſeparation of parts, in 
the ſubſtances from whence the e- 
vacuation 1s to be had, as well as 
efte 1t at emiſſaries fitly framed 
and diſpoſed to let go ſuch or ſuch 
determinate humours. 

Secondly; As to the corrobora- 
K ting 
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ting the Crafis of the bloud: Though 
thoſe who are in perte& health need 
it not, and medecines of that ten- 
dency may perhaps make it ferment 
too highly, and ſo perhaps occa- 
fionally introduce the diſtemper 
which the pretext of giving them 1s 
to prevent ; yet to valetudinary per- 
ſons, or thoſe whoſe bloud, upon 
emiſſion, appears viſcous, or 1s 0- 
therwiſe depraved, I ſuppoſe ſuch 
adminiſtrations are very neceſlary. 
And to ſuch I would (univerſfals pre- 
miſed) propoſe a courſe of bitter 
medcines, both at Spring and Fall, 
if they are. of cold and Phlegma- 
tick conſtitutions ; as I would ad- 
viſe others, whoſe bloud 1s too apt 
on light occaſions to be exagitated, 
the familiar uſe of appropriate calm- 
ing medcines. But to all, Chaly- 
beates (to be diverſified, and given 
with difterent yehicles, according 
to 
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to the ſeveral conſtitutions of per- 
ſons) may be of moſt extenſive uſe; 
and have this to recommend them, 
that they need no ſtrid regulation, 
nay their effe&t 1s depreſſed by con- 
finement; ſtirring and changing the 
Air both aQuating. them, and ex- 
citing and fermenting the bloud, as 
alſo ſtrengthning the tone of the 
parts. Of theſe, the Chalybeat wa- 
ters, as thoſe of 7 unbridge, Gtrap, 
and (which, I believe, 1s ſecond to 
none) /hmzington in your neighbour- 
hood, and the like, drank in Sum- 
mer (and perhaps at other ſeaſons, 
but that cuſtom has not authorized 
it here; though Herricus ab Heers, 
as great a judge of that as any man, 
in his Spadacrere, Preſcribed them 
with as good ſucceſs in the midſt of 
Winter as at any tune beſides) for a 
month or longer, are, as the moſt 
familiar, and confirmed by the pra- 
K 2 ae 
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Aiſe of the greateſt Phyſitians of 
many ages, ſo perhaps the molt eft- 
ficacious of any preparation of Steel, 

as being taken up by the water run- 
ning through the Minera whilſt the 
mettal 1s yet in /olutis primcipus, 

as the Chymiſts ſpeak, and ſo moſt 
ſubtil and ave ; if ſo be the Braz 
happen not before to have been too 
much intenerated : in which caſe 
perhaps the water it ſelf, Symboliz- 
ing with the indiſpoſition /eſpecial- 
ly the quantity conſidered) may pre- 
dominate over the power of the V1- 
triol, diſſolved in it, to conſtringe 
the before weakned part. And the 
diverſion to be uſed at the Wells 
may not a little conduce to the et- 
fect of reAifying the bloud, by ex- 
citing the Spirits. 

But as to the ſeveral Chalybeate 
preparations, give me leave ſo much 
to digreſs (if you will call it a di- 
greſſion) 
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greſlion) as to ſay, that I think, if 
the parts of our body and crafis of 
the bloud are only to be ſtrengthned, 
and no ſtore of Ac:ds abound ; thoſe 
of them that have been opened by 
Acids, and ſo reduced to a Vitriol, 
are moſt uſeful ; ſince they may 
ealitly and immediately be diſtri- 
buted, without the trouble given to 
Nature (which 1s not always able 
to aQtuate a ſtubborn medecine that 
needs a ſtrong key to unlock it) far- 
ther to prepare them to be fit to 
enter into the receſſes of the body. 
But if Ac:ds abound in us, the ju- 
dicious D'. Sydenhams © method of 
giving the brae limature, unaltered 
(for I believe his Extratum Ab/yn- 
thu can have little of the eftec&t of 
an 1d upon 1t) muſt be the moſt 
prevalent of all; fince both the 1n- 
tentions, viz. of abſorbing Aczds, 
and then ſtrengthning the crafis of 
K 2 the 
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the bloud, and the tone of the parts? 
are by it anſwered; the 42ds in the 
Stomack proving perhaps as fit a 
menſtruum for making a Vitriol, for 
thoſe uſes, as thoſe in the Chymiſts 
hands ; whereas the intention of ab- 
{orbing, if 1t have place, can hardly 
be ſatisfied, if the medecine have 
been before fſatiated. And indeed 
Acids being apt to be ſo predom1- 
nant in us, eſpecially in Fypochon- 
ariacal diſtempers, which are fo ve- 
ry frequent (as not only very com- 
mon eruQations and vomitings of 
that kind, but the effe&t of Urinous 
Salts, teſtaceous medecines,the uſual 
antiſcorbuticks which are generally 
found to abound with volatil Salts, 
and other obſorbers of Acids, e- 
vince; beſides the rationale of ſuch 
diſtempers whichis ſpeciouſly dedu- 
cible from the predominancy of 4. 
cids) that great perſons propoſal of 
it 
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it in that, though groſs, yet fre- 
quently very effteCtual, preparation 
ſeems to be the moſt univerſally fo- 
lid: though, as I faid, if A4:ds a- 
bound not, the others, I ſhould 
think, would be the moſt eftetual. 
The ſecond general Indication , 
The Coroborating the Brain , may 
be anſwered in a great meaſure by 
the laſt mentioned adminiſtrations, 
v2. the uſe of Cha/ybeates ; whoſe 
effec is generally owned to extend 
it ſelf to all the confiſtent parts in 
the Body, as well as the bloud; nay 
muſt more to thoſe, than this: ſince 
their ation upon this 1s but tran- 
fient ; but thoſe may be preſumed to 
arreſt and detain them, though not 
all, yet as many as their Pores can 
conveniently recelye. For not on- 
ly their Vitriolate particles, but al- 
ſo the grofſer ones, which remain 
after the abruption of thoſe (as in 
Crocus 
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Crocus Martis Aſtringens, which 
is made by the avolation of the V1- 
triol, upon a long and intenſe cal- 

cination) are confeſſedly ſtyptical; 

and therefore being carried 1n cir- 
culation (as well as ating on the 
Nerves in the Stomack) to the re- 
moteſt receſſes in the Body and a- 
mongſt them thoſe in the Brazr, 
may be preſumed by their lanci- 
nations, as forcing them thereby to 
gentle contraQions, to reQify their 
tone, when too /ax, which I have 
ſuppoſed before to be a main condi- 
tion toward producing the diſtem- 
per under conſideration: And this 
taculty they muſt moſt exert upon 
thoſe parts whole indigencies are 
greateſt; thoſe whoſe tone 18 firm 
not being fitted to receive, or at leaſt 
be afteted by, them. So that when 
the Brazz has been debilitated, they 
mult exert that a&tion principally 
there. But 
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But beſide theſe, a frequent uſe 
of the generally owned Cephalcks , 
as Roſemary, Sage, Betony, Lilly of 
the Yalley, exc. may poſſibly much 
conduce to corroborate the Brazr ; 
and may, without trouble or offence, 
be uſed in the Form that Tea 1s; 
the general cuſtome having den1- 
zon'd ſuch a uſe of drinks: and thoſe 
whoſe apprehenſions are greater , 
might beſides have thoſe Ingredients 
fermented with their uſual drinks. 

But amongſt all the drinks in com- 
mon uſe (it you will not ſuſpect 
the Character given by one, who 
loves it ſo well, as you know I doe; 
but who withal have dranke 1t near 
thirty years, not only innox1ouſly, 
but, I ſeriouſly affirme, many times 
to my great advantage, eſpecially 
when indiſpoſed either at my ſto- 
mack or head _) that of Coffee may 
perhaps contribute as much to a 
Pre» 
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prevention of the diſtemper as any ; 
and that on a double account. Fr /z 
by helping the ftomack to digeſt, 
which it may effte&, partly by rea- 
ſon of a gentle Stypricity the parti- 
cles which make the 77:&ture have, 
from the torrefaCtion of the berries; 
partly from the aCtual heat 'tis uſu- 
ally dranke with; both which (but 
more effeftually when conjoyned 
conduce much to corroborate the 
tone of it; ſo that digeſtion being 
well performed here, and good Bloud 
thence produced, much of the an- 
tecedent cauſe both of 4poplexres 
and other diſtempers muſt be by 
{uch adminiſtrations prevented : Se- 
condly, by the a&tion it performes, 
I conceive, on the Braz it ſelf: 
for, by means of the moderate tor- 
refaCtion, the aqueozs parts of the 
berry are carried away, and the vil- 
cous are altered in their texture; 
| RY | whereby 
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whereby the ſulplureous and faline 
CI diſpute not whether preexiſtent, 
or made by the preparation, upon 
the alteration of texture ) aflo- 
cating with the terrence, come to 
conſtitute little irregular maſfles , 
which are not immediately diflolu- 
ble (however thoſe particles may 
be in a tendency to avolation too, 
by reaſon of their not very ſri 
combination ) but when diluted 1n 
the water, after the known manner 
of preparing the drinke , may be 
preſumed to be carryed through the 
maſs of Bloud in circulation to the 
Bram; and there, entring into the 
pores of 1t, both keep them open 
for a free paſſing of the ſpirits; and 
withal (eſpecially if daily but mo- 
derately, uſed ) Keep up the due tone 
of the Brain by the gentle vellica- 
tion ſuch particles may make upon 
it ; by which laſt means it becoms, 
I con- 
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I conceive principally uſeful in the 
preſent inſtance. Therefore ( for I 
will not appropriate 1t to all) it 
ſeems to me ( agreeably to Dr. il 
{zs's notion, Pharm. rat.) moſt pro- 
per for thoſe who have too lax a 
conſtitution of the Bra, as whoſe 
intelleAts or memories generally 
are flow, and who are much given 
to fleeping, or to have a dull pain 
in their heads, eſpecially upon free 
eating and drinking, or ſuch as are 
apt to vertigoes from to humid a 
conſtitution, or to Catarrhs. But 
tis ſcarce proper ( that you may ſee 
how little partial I am) for ſuch as 
are of an overwatchtul temper, of 
very keene apprehenſions, with a 
thin habit of Body ( though I have 
known {ome of that habit with 
whom it has very well agreed: and 
that obſervation of agreeableneſs 
ought, by prudent perſons, to be 
Ccon- 
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conſulted, not only in relation to 
this, but moſt other medecines and 
even meats, fince experience ſhews 
that, from undiſcoverable, or at leaſt 
from our ſhallow inſight into things 
undiſcovered, cauſes, very proba- 
ble adminiſtrations ought to be ſu- 
perſeded , as well as the contrary 
uſed ) and withal for thoſe that are 
apt to convulſive ſymptoms upon 
light occaſions ( though, I conceive, 
where, beſides the irritative matter 
that makes convulſions, there hap- 
pens too great a laxity of the Bram, 
Coffee, by fortifying the one, may 
in great meaſure prevent the admil: 
ſion of the other.) All which to 
me ſhew the nervoſum genus to be 
of a texture, 1n ſuch perſons, con- 
fiderably compa&t, and comparative- 
ly dry, with which theſe particles 
may too much correſpond : and it 
_ be obſerved that ſuch perſons 
many 
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many times contra an unſteadr 
neſs or numneſs of their hands and 
other parts, as well as a general in- 
diſpoſedneſs, and uneafineſs by its 
(even, as to others, moderate ) ule. 
And from theſe efte&ts upon the in- 
confiderate uſe of it (as tis common 
to haveany, though the beſt, reme. 
dies abuſed when grown popular) 
it has amongſt many got the im- 
putation of being a Para/yrick drink, 
and diſpoſing to poplexres ; iuch 
never reflecting what multitudes of 
others, comparatively to the few it 
1uries, recetve advantage by 1t. 
Perhaps too you will expect my 
opinion concerning my other fayou- 
rite, Tobacco. Concerning which 
I muſt fay that though I know ma- 
ny have: an opinion of its being 
Narcotick, or otherwiſe injurious 
to the Bram, and conſequently dif- 
poling to Hpoplextes: yet (to ſay 
nothing 
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nothing of my having uſed it, and 
not ſparingly, tor many years, with- 
out Gling any ſuch eftetof it ) the 
very common cuſtome of taking it 
for ſo many ſcores of years ſince it 
began to be in vogze,muſthave made 
| ſuchaquality, if it had it, evidently 
taken notice of ; and conſequently 
common prudence would have obli- 
ged people to have lett 1t off long 
agoe, as deleterious, if experience 
did not evidence the contrary: for 
there is no man but, if, laying afide 
prejudices, he will give himſelf the 
trouble to obſerve, may eaſily find, 
that very many live to great years,6& 
in as great a ſtate of health as thoſe 
who take 1t not, that have long uſed 
it, even immoderately. It muſt in- 
deed be owned that it 15s not agreea- 
ble to all conſtitutions: but the ſame 
may be ſaid of almoſt any thing elſe, 
whether food or Phy/ick. And I 
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preſume no wife man will conclude 
from a few inſtances of the diſagreea- 
bleneſs of any thing to ſome men, 
when vaſt numbers of them on the 
contrary fide may be brought to 
warrant its uſe, that it ought uni- 
verſally to be avoided, or branded 
with a note.of infamy. My ſenſe 
of it 1s, that in thoſe perſons with 
whom 'tis found to agree, 'tis a very 
good drainer of humors, and ſo may 
ſupply the place of Fortanels, or 
at leaſt that fewer of theſe may be 
neceflary to thoſe who abound with 
moyſture. For, by its irritating and 
occaſionally ( from the great affiux 
of the Salva) enlarging the lecre- 
tory duds in the g/audules about 
the Mouth, as 'tis evident there 
muſt be a great diſcharge, ſo a 
great diverſion from the Brain (tho 
I own the greateſt part of the mat- 
ter comes not immediately from 
thence 
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thence but out of the Bloud) in 
which caſe tis adviſable that the 
perſons that take it ſhould drink 
but moderately ; leaſt otherwiſe 
they do themſelves more hurt by 
the ſupply than they can receive 
benefit by the diſcharge of moy- 
ſture from this or any other eva- 
cuations. But there ſeems another 
reaſon why Tobacco may be uſetul 
to thoſe who are diſpoſed to 4po- 
plexes ( under the ſuppoſition of 
its agreeableneſs) viz. that by rea- 
ſon of the vellication the ſmoke of 
it 1imprefles on the 'nerves in the 
Movth , it makes them contract 
themſelves, and ſo by confecution 
the whole Braz comes to be ana- 
logouſly afteted. So that if the 
Brain happen to be more /ax than 
ordinary, and thereby diſpoſed to 
recelve an afiux ot Bloud or Serum, 
as I take it to be eſpecially after a 
perſon 
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perſon has had and eſcaped one Fit, 
as well indeed as in many other ca- 
fes of preceding nerval indiſpofi- 
tions, I ſee nothing but it may 
prove a very uſeful adminiſtration, 
toward reſtoring the tone of it : 
and 'tis known to be very advan- 
' tageous to many Hy/terical per- 
ſons; of which though perhaps o- 
ther reaſons may be aſſigned, as the 
altering the texture of the Fermen- 
tative particles, by the affociation 
of thoſe of the ſmoke to them as 
they chance to be admitted, and 
ſo thoſe of other figures and bulks 
may hence emerge; or elſe the de- 
termimation of the nerves to other 
mot1ons. by the action of this ſmoke 
impreſſed on the 1nammzillary pro- 
ceſſes, or other nerves about the 
Mouth or parts adiacent; yet this 
ſeems to me none of the leaſt pro- 
bable, that by corroborating the tone 

of 
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of the Brain it prevents the ad- 
miſſion of thoſe too elaſ?ical or 
otherwiſe heterogeneons particles 
into the tubes of the nerves , 
which are the cauſe of the ſym- 
ptoms. 

Alfo the frequent uſe of Volatile 
Salts may conduce much to a pre- 
vention, under the limitations al- 
ledged for the uſe of Coffee; ſuch as 
are ſpirits of Sal Armoniac, Hart/- 
horne , Soot , &c. (which are but 
ſuch Salts diluted) as being, I con- 
ceiveſo congenerous to thoſe called 
Animal Spirits, that they muſt 
needs excite them in us when too 
torpid, or ſupply them when want- 
ing; unleſs the conſtitution of the 
Nerves be too dry or apt to be irri- 
tated by them. And their effects 
have,in many inſtances of nerval di- 
ſtempers, found been ſo remarkable, 
that they are now adays become 
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of very familiar uſe, though ſom- 
times likewiſe abuſed. 

But there are two ſpecious ad- 
miniſtrations, much cryed up, and 
uſed by many, which deſerve to be 
taken notice of, v2. ,Apopledick 
Balſams (whoſe principal ufe 1s to 
be ſmelt to) compoſed of pertumes 
Aromaticks, and other ingredients, 
reputed Cephalicks, and Snuſh. Con- 
cerning the former of which, give 
me leave to ſay, I think them fo 
farr from being uſefnl for preven- 
tion, that they moſt ordinarily prove 
very prejudicial. For by reaſon of 
their grateful ſmell and the great a- 
tivity of their odorous particles 
(but without any troubleſom irri- 
tation) ſome of them may eafily e- 
nough be preſumed to be admitted 
into the Brazz at the extremities of 
the olfactory nerves with the Air 
in inſpiration; and being once 1o, 
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are ſo farr from affiſting 1t to con- 
tract it ſelf, that, they much re- 
lax and expand i it, and conſequent- 
ly diſpoſe 1t to admit an = of 
bloud, eſpecially when before fit- 
ted (2s I bave faid ) to be congeſted 
in, or make its way forth of, its 
veſſels in the Brain. And their in- 
fluence ſeems to me to be very great 
likewiſe upon the fluid ſubſtances 
1n the Bram, which have all ſome 
lentor ; and therefore theſe 'admit- 
ted ſubſtances, by reaſon of their 
ativity, may eaſily exagitate them; 
whereby the paſſages muſt come to 
be enlarged, and fo become capa- 
ble of an aftiux or congeſtion. I 
own indeed that, in ſome caſes of 
Headache, they may be, and have 
proved a very effeAual remedy: AS 
perhaps when the matter that cau- 
ſes 1t may be acrimomous ; but not 
in the degree or kind to produce con- 
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vulſive ſymptoms ( all ſorts of acu- 
leated particles being not fit to pro- 
duce one effe&t: ) which the ſoft 
particles of theſe may, by their ad- 
heſion, ſo blunt or ſheathe, that 
their lancination muſt therefore i 1m- 
mediately be taken off. But as theſe 
caſes are but rare; ſo alſo there 
ought to be a diſtinAtion made be- 
tween the adminiſtration of mede- 
Cines upon an emergency, and their 
common uſe when no cauſe requires 
it; which laſt the preſent caution 
refers o-_ for then there 1s reaſon 
to ſuſpe&t they meeting with no 
hoſtile particles, may too much re- 
lax and open the pores of the Bram, 
and fo give occaſion to the ſugge- 
ſted inconveniences. 

It the experiment of convulfive 
ſymptoms ( which imply contra- 
&ions) ordinarily excited by theſe 


medicines in thoſe who are diſpq- 
ſed 
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ſed to Hy/terick fitts, be urged a- 
gainſt this notion, which ſuppoſes 
the diſtemper under conſideration 
to proceed from a /axizy; I anſwer, 
firſt, that it ſeems probable that 
theſe conyulfive ſymptoms proceed 
from a kind of Exploſron , accord- 
ing to the ſenſe of Dr. Y///zs, which 
muſt firſt inferr an Expar/wrn of 
them, and then a contraction when 
the due requiſites to it concurr : 
for Secondly, the Aromatick par- 
ticles, though of themſelves very 
ſoft, and agreeably entring at the 
pores of the nerves, yet finding , 
after their admiflion, heterogeneons 
and fermentative {ubſtances in the 
Braines of ſome perſons, may be 
very much inclined from their con- 
greſs firſt to agitate, and then in 
return be agitated by them; from 
whence the Brazn, being ve/licated, 
3s forced into contrations to expel 
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them : upon which #4, too, ſuch 
corpuſcles muſt, in probability be 
formed, as may prove very vellica- 
ting on aſecond ſcore, and ſo con- 
tinue theſe fitts, as being uncapa- 
ble to be ſodainly expelled. Where- 
as when they happen to be applyed 
to perſons not abounding with ſuch 
fermentative particles, they may 
only relax the tone of the Bram, 
and ſo diſpoſe tv poplextes on the 
forementioned account. 

On the ſame ſcore, I conceive 
Szuſh, eſpecially made as tis uſu- 
ally, with fromaticks and Per- 
fumes, and ſo mild (either on the 
account of its ingredients, 'or from 
trequent uſe) as not to cauſe. Ster- 
nutation, to be prejudicial; inſtead 
of being adyantageous, to the health 
of thoie that immoderately uſe it, 
and more perhaps then the « Aþpo- 
pleftick Balſoms: becauſe both the 
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matter of it is more groſs , and 
thence apt to lye longer about the 
extremity of the Ofattory nerves, 
and fo continually to affe& them; 
and alſo the cuſtome of many 1s, 
as I have often obſerved, ever and 
anon to be ſupplying more, where- 
by the pores of thoſe nerves are 
kept continually open. And I muſt 
ſluſpe&t, that ſhould any Pe/{ilen- 
tial Seaſon invade ( which God a- 
vert) ſuch perſons, as much ac- 
cuſtome themſelves to thele pou- 
ders, would, ceteris paribus, be in 
more danger of receiving infetion 
than others : ſince from the ſym- 
ptoms delivered by Authors, the 
peftilence appears to ſeyze the Brain 
particularly; and the fodain fate 
recorded of thoſe that, without any 
preceding indiſpoſi tion, have, whilſt 
that raged, fallen down dead in the 
ſtreets, {cems not ſo eafily accoun- 
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table for any other occaſion, than 
that the peſtilential Mza/mes are 
admitted at thoſe nerves, ſince all 
other ways to the Bra, the ſource 
of ſenſe and motion, and indeed of 
all the ations of life, 1s the moſt 
likely ſeate of this ſodain proſtra- 
tion. 'Tis true, it may be urged, 
that many which uſe it receive no 
apparent injury - and indeed ſome 
are of ſo firm a conſtitution of the 
Brain, as well as of the whole Body 
that comparatively great occaſions 
of ſickneſs will haye little or no 
influence on them, whereas others 
are affe&ed by very ſmall ones. But 
I think the abjeftion may as well 
be urged (as on another ſcore I a 
little before intimated ) by thoſe , 
who having long indulged them- 
ſelves in immoderate drinking have 
yet lived to a great age, when 'tis 
obyious that many more much ſhor- 
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ten their Lives by it. But though 
not -4poplextes, yet Vertigoes, and 
other diſtempers which ſhew the 
Bram debilitated, may hence per- 
haps ariſe. 

Secondly, as to the Cure of an 4 
poplexy ; It confiſts (according ta 
my notion before alledged of the 
Cauſe) chiefly in copious Phleboto- 
my, fince nothing elſe ſeems capable 
of diſlodging (at leaſt /odamiy : and 
this diſtemper of all others requires 
a Sodain remedy) the morbifick mat- 
ter, For the diftentiqn, both of the 
Sanguiferous veſlels, and habit of 
the parts, being by a good depletion 
taken oft ſodainly, the Febres which 
conſtitute both muſt be preſumed 
to contra themſelves by their To- 
nick motion, but eſpecially thoſe in 
the habit ; the Elaſtical preſſure of 
the Ambient, as concurring ordina- 
rily, Son this cale eſpecially when 

the 
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the refiſtance within 1s abated. So 
that when what is neareſt the Heart 
runs into 1t with ſome 1mpetuofi- 
ty, the reſt, both finding roome e- 
nough 1n the Veines, and being urg- 
ed on, not only by the arterial 
bloud behind, ruſhing into the veins 
the faſter when 1t has more roome, 
but alſo by the Syſtaltick motion 
now the diſtention 1s taken off, muſt 
leave its former receſſes, and be re- 
ſtored to circulation. Which ation 
1s quickly propagated to the Bram, 
and that put into Analogous contra- 
ions. But this may be preſumed 
moſt effe&tually to happen whulſt 
the Veſlels are only diſtended before 
the bloud hath made its way forth 
into the habit of the Bram; which 
if it once hath, at leaſt in any con- 
hderable quantity , the diſtemper 
ſeems ſcarce at all remediable, etther 
by this or any other adminiſtra- 
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tions; both on the account of tlie 
forementioned difficulty, 1t not 1m- 
poſſibility, of its getting out of thoſe 
receſſes into the veines again, and 
alſo the yeildingneſs of the Bra 
to the Pulfifick protruſion of the 
bloud behind. 

This Phlebotomy , I conceive, 
ought to be adminiſtred to Thirty, 
Fourty, Fifty, or Sixty, or perhaps 
more, ounces at a time (ſome per- 
ſons requiring more to be taken a- 
way, ſomelels, according as thecon- 
geſtion and obſtruQion happens to 
be greater or leſs, and the quantity 
ot bloud to abound in the Body) if 
the Pulſe (which ſhould be tryed 
during the bleeding) fail not : Other- 
wife, confidering the great quantity 
we have in our Bodies, twill not 
ſatisfy the indication. And by ſuch 
an evacuation, 4v/2. to atleaſt Szxzy 
ounces at once, D'. Gibbons of Oxon, 
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{a perſon whom: you, as well as I, 
know to be, beſides his great parts, 
and general Learning, of that ſaga- 
city, and judgment in Phyfick, that 
his example muſt much juſtify the 
praCtiſe) cured an 4oplexy there 
ſome time fince, thought deplorable: 
as, if you queſtion the relation from 
me, you may be ſatisfied both from 
himſelf, and his Chirurgeon, andal- 
ſo ſeveral others that were preſent. 
And were t ne for me I could 
alledge -4:alogous inſtances of ſuch 
profuſe (it you will call them ſo) eva- 
cuations of that kind in my own 
obſervation, attempted with great 
advantage to my Patients. Andif 
the firſt bleeding ſecure not the Pa- 
tient, 1t ought after a few hours to 
be repeated, and ſo, if need be, ſe- 
veral times: there being much more 
danger from the difſcaſe, than loſs 
of bloud, which has uſually been 
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obſerved to have been ſpent (as I 
a little before noted) upon wounds, 
or Spontaneous Hzmorhages , in 
much greater quantity without loſs 
of Life; and the conſequent weak- 
neſs has ſoon been correaed by a 
due regimen of diet, or perhaps ſome 
other afſiſtances. Nay even O/d Ave 
ought not to ſuperſede this reme- 
dy, however the aflertion be like to 
be cenſured for very bold by many, 
who more conſult their own fears, 
than the reaſon of the thing. For 
beſides that ſuch antient perſons, 
who are inclined to 4Þoplexres, ge- 
nerally abound enough with bloud, 
theirs 1s more apt to grow viſcous 
from their decay, in ſome degree, 
of ſpirits, and their inability to a 
ſufficiently brisk ation, requiſite 
to ſpiritualize, and keep it in a due 
craſis: ſo that when apt to diſtend, 
or get out of its yeflels, it ought ” 
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be taken away in good quantities, 
both in regard the decayed ſtrength 
of the part afteQed 1s not, propor- 
tionally to what it formerly was, 
{ufficient to manage 1t, and return 
it into its proper veſſels, or its uſual 
circulation in them; and alſo be- 
cauſe, if it bein them once grown 
viſcous, 'tis ſcarce poſſible 1t can be 
corrected for the forementioned rea- 
ſons; and therefore (according to 
the ſenſe of the deſervedly famous 
Botallus) ought to be taken away 
that better, from the ſupervening 
nouriſhment, may be ſubſtituted in 
the roome of it: the ſanguifying 
power, though upon a conſiderable 
abatement of the quantity, being in 
the reſt ſufficient, even 1n the eldeſt 
perſons, to tranſmute the appelling 
Chyt, which from its previous pre- 
parations' (we feeding on nothing 
but yegetable, or animal, ſubſtan- 
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ces, which muſt be highly digeſt- 
ed and exalted to be brought to 
either of thoſe eſtates ; and thoke far- 
ther exalted generally, either by E- 
lixation, affation, or termentation ) 
wants little of the perfe&tion of 
Bloud, even before its admiſſion in- 
to the maſs of it; as, if prejudices 
were laid aſide, might be colle&ted 
from inſtances, which now and then 
occurr, of old people,w ho by wounds 
or hemorhages looſe great quanti- 
ties of it, and yet recover, nay ma- 
ny times increaſe\, the vigor they 
had before theſe accidents: and I 
ſee no reaſon why, what nature 
or chance authorize to be innox10us, 
may not be attempted by art, when 
great indications occurr, which in- 
timate how unſafe 'tis to permit 
them to goe unſatisfyed. And to 
countenance this opinion, give me 


leave to ſubjoyne ( though 'twere 
M not 
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not hard for me to bring many more 
inſtances of this kind ) that tis near 
two years lince a very worthy Lady, 
the Lady Tate of Harvimgton in 
Worceſter-Shire, of the age then of 
77 years, was taken Apopledtical, 
and though the imminent danger 
of it were taken off before Phle- 
botomy was adminiſtred; yet it left 
{o great a verzzgo, and ſo general a 
weakneſs on the Brazz, and all the 
Body { her Lady/bep, though before 
very vigorous, conſidering her age, 
and endued with a very great un- 
derſtanding and memory, as all that 
have the honour to converſe with 
her muſt teſtify, being reduced to 
the condition not to turn her felf 
in her bed, befides a great decay of 
the intelletual faculties) that to 
comply with my judgment, and the 
duty thence reſulting tomy patients 


who put their liyes under my con- 
duct, 
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du&, I cauſed 7 affoon as leave could 
be obtained ), between twenty and 
thirty ounces of Bloud to be taken 
away, with great, and jmmedaate, 
{ucceſs : and the like was done a- 
gain, 1n the ſame quantity, within 
a week after, upon a freſh incrcaſe 
of the ſymptoms, without any de- 
bilitation from 1t ; but on the con- 
trary with remarkable advantage, 
both in relation to her reeoyery of 
memory and underſtanding, and al- 
ſo ſtrength of Body. Since which 
time her Lady/hip, uſing due mede- 
cines and regulation, has farther at- 
tained fo great a degree of theſe 
powers, as at theſe years 15 much 
above the expeQation of any that 
were witnefles of her indiſpoſition. 

I conceive indeed / to endeavour 
to eyince a little the utility of Ph/e- 
botomy in ancient people; it you 
will not call it an excurfion) O/4 
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Lge to PR, more 1n the Indu- 
ration of the Sod parts, than in 
the abſumption, vappidneſs, depau- 
peration, or any other depreſſion of 
the ſpirits in the FHauzds ; or what 
we call the Humzidum radicale : for 
theſe fluids are daily repaired, and 
would be in as high a degree ſpiri- 
tuous as ever ( conſidering the pre- 
vious exaltations juſt now mentio- 
ned) were the ſolid parts equally 
_ diſpoſed to impreſs due motions on 
them, and the Strainers, and other 
paſſages, fitted as formerly for their 
tranſmiſſion and Secretzons. Where- 
as thoſe once growing harder can 
neither undergoe their due contra- 
Qaive motions, as they were wont, 
nor thence ſufficiently effe& a di- 
viſzon of the particles of theſe, where- 
in Sprritualization confiſts: onl y 
the finer and more ſpirituous / if a- 
greeable) the ſubſtances are that are 
brought 
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brought to them by the Chyle, the 
more they muſt be a new intenera- 

ted, and ſo become more fit .to per- 

form their office toward the adapting 
theſe for the funEtions of life. And 
as to what concernes the celebrated 
notion of a Humidum radicale , 
which begins with our life, and con- 
tinues individually the ſame, tho' 
in quantity diminiſhed, and allayed 
(which diminution muſt on the ſame 
account, before it arrives at its ut- 
moſt periods, cauſe Old 4#e;) I can 
hardly think that, Confidering the 
comparative tenderneſs of our Bo- 
dies, the motions both of our Bloud 
and other fluids within us, and of 
the Amoſphere, that Cin more 
than one ſenſe ) untathomable men- 
ſiruum for the diflolution of Bodies, 
without us, the daily ſupplies of a/- 
ments whoſe particlesare ſufficiently 


on the ſcore of their texture agitable, 
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and the openneſs of the pores every 
where; any particles that conſtitu- 
ted them at firſt can continue for any 
number of years, but muſt be all, 
one after another, in no long time 
thruſt torth as theſe cauſes come to 
act on them, to make way for freſh 
ones, that bring with them a ſuta- 
bleneſs to the parts, which they, on 
thole accounts, mult have loſt. For 
I cannot apprehend any other diffe- 
rence (according to the ſlenderneſs 
of my capacity ) between the Spzr:- 
tus imſui, Influentes, Humidum nua- 
trvum, 1f theſe be corporeal, as I 
know not 'twas ever doubted, and 
the Reſt of the groſler ſubſtance that 
makes up the Body, than what de- 
pends upon the Figure, Magnitude, 
Contexture, and Relations thence 
reſulting : ſo that the more fine and 
ſubtil any of theſe ſubſtances are, I 
conceive they are ſo much the more 
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eaſily diſſipable, and therefore far 
from being ſo durable as the ſup- 
poſition of the Humidum radicale 
requires. 

When therefore on any occaſion 
the Bloud; in thoſe who have this 
induration of the parts, becomes 
unapt to be duly moved as 'twas 
wont, it ſeems very requiſite that 
it ſhould be taken ' away in ſome 
{uch quantity, as to render the mo- 
tion of the reſt more placid ( the 
diſtention of the veſlels being thus 
taken off) ſo to make roome for 
what 1s more fine, and apt enough 
to be quickly fpiritualized, and to 
become a fitter* matter for nutr+- 
tion (and, 1f you pleaſe, ſupplyes 
of the Humidum radicale ) where- 
by alſo that degree of rigidneſs of 
the parts, by the appulſe of this 
ſofter Bloud, may be corrected, and 
ſo, beſides the ſatisfying many times 

a Pre- 
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a preſent and urgent indication , 
Life prolonged, if this adminiſtra- 
tion were more frequently, but pru- 
dently, uſed, to a conſiderably lon- 
ger date, than for the moſt part 1t 
has. 

But to returne : If we make but 
a refleEtion on the quantity of bluud 
which very able Phyſitians have 
concluded to be naturally in our Bo- 
dies, v7Z. from about 16 to 25 
pounds according to the bulk and 
conſtitutions of perſons ; which,too, 
by full feeding, and want of due 
exerciſe, may poſſibly at ſome times 
be conſiderably. increaſed ; and 
withall how that many not only 
live under great faſtings for many 
days, whether for want of appe- 
tite or conſtraint, which ( Eva- 
cuations proceeding notwithſtand- 
ing, at leaſt that of Tranſpiration, 
which, according to the obſerva- 
tions 
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tions of the accurate Santtorzius, is 
much the greateſt of them all) muſt 
neceflarily diminiſh the quantity of 
bloud much below the proportion 
that any Phyſitian by bleeding dares 
(though for reaſons not ſo proper 
for this place, and the brevity of a 
letter already ſwelled too much, the 
advantages thence reſulting in many 
caſes equall not thoſe of a free Phle- 
botomy/) and yet afterwards reco- 
ver to as good a ſtate of health as 
ever they enjoyed, we ought to lay 
aſide thoſe panick fears of a compa- 
ratively plentiful evacuation this 
way; eſpecially when the diſtemper 
ſeems hardly ſuperable without 1t: 

and a little delay and overſight in 
this point, as well as in war, puts 
the matter paſt retriving. I know 
large bleedings (nay even in Pleurt- 
fries, Peripneumonias, Anginas, &C.) 
are much dreaded by many, not on- 
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ly of the unconfidering vulgar, but 
even perſons of all degrees, and edu- 
cation, and eyen by many Phyfiti- 
ans of great name: And 'twere eaſy 
to cite great Authors, who have 
either exprefled their fears of it, or 
ſo mince the matter, that their ap- 
prehenfions are obyiousenough: and 
he that frequently uſes it cannot e- 
ſcape aſperſions (expertus loquor) be 
the advantage to the patient ever 
{0 remarkable, and muſt expe&t, not- 
withſtanding that , alwayes to be 
dreaded for a Phyſitian; but muſtat 
leaſt be ſure to be greatly cenſured, 
if, either through the greatneſs of the 
diſtemper, or the (very common 
unmanagablencls of the Patient, 
either from his own inclination, or 
others ſuggeſtion, ſucceſs attend 1t 
not. But certainly he muſt have 
a {tri&t account to give who, taking 
charge of -Liyes, will, to their loſs 
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or, at leaſt, hazard, be rather ſwayed 
by others, or his own, fear than his 
judgment, but a much ſtricter, it a 
proſpect of Intereſt, by complying 
with peoples inclinations (which I 
am afraid 1s too common amongſt 
pretendersto Phyfick) tempt him to 
defle& from it. And therfore he 
ought not be concernedat theſe Bru- 
ta Fulnina, but tollow the dictates 
of his reaſon and conſcience. For 
my own part, though Iam farr from 
thinking Phlebotomy proper for the 
cure of all difeaſes, or even to be 
largly adminiſtred in moit, but that 
a ſolid judgment(which I am ſure the 
greateſt number of the cenſurers of 
it have not) from ſubſtantial grounds 
in Phyſick, ought to determine 
when 1t 1s to be adviſed, and when 
not; yet think it might be more 
frequently, and in many caſes much 
more copiouſly uſed, than (at leaſt ” 
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the place where T live) it is or will 
be permitted to be: AndI ſhonld be 
obliged to him that ſhould convince 
me of my miſtake in this notion 
(having hitherto thought I had Rea- 
ſon, but I am ſure I have had Ex- 
perience, to confirm me in a good 
opinion of it) particularly 1n rela- 
tion to 4Þoplextes, as having not 
been ſo happy, in my reading, to 
meet with that fatisfa&ion; Or ſhall 
propoſe ſuch other certain remedies, 
or methods of cure, as would ſuper- 
ſede its uſe in this,or other caſes,that 
I think require it. But I muſt ſub- 
Joyne, that I cannot but much won- 
der that Barbettea Phyſitian of Con- 
fiderable reputation, and whoſe Pra- 
X25 18 in the hands of all Phyſitians, 
ſhould have thoſe 11] notions of Phle- 
botomy, as to refle&t upon it, as = 
cauſe of the miſcarriage of the 
pleftical patients, he inſtances in; 
when 
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when both 'tis probable, from what 
he fays, there was but very little 
bloud taken away, and alſo tis eaſy 
to be colleted he never durſt try 
the remedy in its due latitude ; but, 
in complyance to his prejudices , 

would rather let them dye under a 
(without this.) unpromiſing method, 
than attempt a cure by it, againſt 
which (whatever he could) he does 
not urge any reafon of moment. 

As to the place where Phleboto- 
my ought to be adminiſtred: though 
there being a Circulation of the 
blould, any part of the Body, where 
a Veine can be readily come at,may 
be proper enough; fince the Veſlels 
being conſiderably emptyed any 
where, the remaining bloud wall, 
tis known, come from all others, 
eſpecially that where 'tis too much 
congeſted, to fill them again, and fo 
keep up the proportion eyery my 

an 
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(and the forementioned Sy7altick 
motion muſt whem the Plethora is 
taken off, aſſiſt the brisker circula. 
tion through parts before diſtended:) 
Yet the Jugular, if it can be met 
with, 1s the moſt proper Veine for 
this diſcharge, fince it evacuates im- 
mediately only from the head; 
whereas thoſe of the Limbs, doe it 
but mediately, as requiring a good 
quantity to be taken away, before 
what lyes in the Brazz can come to 
be extruded, according to the known 
laws of Circulation. And this may 
recommend it ſelf the more to the 
timorous Aſſiſtants; fince ſo 'tis Itke- 
ly the relief will be as the more 
ſpeedy, ſo with leſs expence of bloud. 

But befdes (but eſpecially after) 
Phlebotomy , I conceive other re- 
medies ought to be, with all ſpeed, 
uſed, as Ve/icatories, Cupping glaſFs, 
Sternutations or other Errhmes, 
Apo- 
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Apo phlegmatiſmes, acrimonions Ca- 
—_— to the feet and wriſts, 

olatil ſalts or Aſsa fet:da, or the 
like, in odour, and any other Ad- 
miniſtrations in order to excite, and 
make the Brain contraCt it ſelf, to 
expel the morbid matter, as well as 
to divert the courſe of 1t: as alſo 
that inwardly be given rr of Sal- 
armoniack or other Yolatil ſalts, 
Caſtor, and other brisk Nerval reme-' 
dies, which may {1o irritate, as to 
cauſe a corroboration of 1ts tone ; 
that ſo the effuſed, or congeſted , 
matter may come to be extruded,and 
atlaſt reſumed by the veines. To this 
intent likewiſe, Yomztorzes, and Pur- 
gatrves ( of which, as ofthe reſt, Au- 
thors have ſtore, as for the dueadmi- 
niſtration of them the preſence and 
judgment of a Phy/it1art 18 neceflary) 
ought, as occaſion is, to be brought 
into uſe. And if the diſtemper begin 
Once 
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once to yeild to the efficacy of theſe 
remedies ; As]I before intimated, ſo 
I muſt again ſuggeſt, that corrobo- 
rating ones ſhould for a long time 
be infiſted on, to reftore the Bra 
and the Nerves to their priſtine tone. 
After all give me leave to ſub- 
Joyne that you may colle&a great 
p_ of my deference to you 
rom hence, that for the ſatisfaftion 
(which yet I am afraid they'l think 
not given) of ſome of your Friends, 
as you ſuggeſt, to whom the Latin 
tongue 1s not ſo eaſy, I publiſh this 
(againſt the advice of ſome great ones 
of my own, and thoſe great Judges) 
in our own Language, when molt of 
the ſpeculations had been (perhaps) 
as eaſily, but more fitly delivered in 
that; and withall, give me leave to 
ſay, ſeveral of them ſo much out of 
the way of thoſe,that underſtand on- 
ly the Ezgh/h tongue, that few ſuch 
will, 
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will, perhaps reliſh them. And in- 
deed f nothing here brought, 
can be pretended at all inftruQtive, 
either to.your ſelf,or other greatPhy- 
fitians of this Age (than which none 
ever enjoyed numbers of them of 
oreater, if equal, abilities) but muſt 
be looked on as very 7ejue, as being 
drawn up by one who 1s ſo very con- 
ſcious of his own inabilities, that it 
may be conftrued arrogance to ap- 
pear at all thus publickly ; yet fince 
I muſt fo far difſent from you as to 
believe, 'tis likely the Diſcourſe may 
meet with not many Readers but 
| thoſe of the Faculty of Phyfick; who 
perhaps out of curioſity may give 
thaaives that trouble ; though but 
to cenſure the compoſer ; it ought 
at leaſt to have been written in the 
Language in which you aremoſt ac- 
cuſtomed to imploy your ſelves. But 
I muſt needs ſay the argument you 
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urge, from the example of the very 
great Mr. Boyle, Dr. Henſhaw, and 
ſeveral other great, as well Phyfſi- 
tians, as Philoſophers (not to urge 
that of former Ages) both of our 
own,and neighbouring Nations,who 
have thought fit to write in their 
own Language) particularly the ve- . 
ry learned Dr. Tho. Burnet, who has 
been pleaſed to oblige his own Na- 
tion, by publiſhing his moſt curious 
Theory, and that much improved, 
in its own, after he had done it firſt 
in Latin) has enough in it to plead 
my excuſe to thoſe who adviſe the 
contrary. 

But indeed there may be one rea- 
ſonof moment, I conceive, alledged, 
why 'tis fitting fomthing ſhould be 
written in the language of cach coun- 
try concerning this, more than any 
other. Diſeaſe ; v:z. becauſe this, of 
all, requires the ſpeedieſt relief: and 
Phy/atians 
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Phy/itians not being always at hand, 
Charity obliges that all ſhould have 
ſuch remedies made known to them 
as may put a ſtop to the danger, till 
farther help can be had. And Phle- 
botomy being that great, and almoſt 
certain, (not to ſay only) one, when 
there is any hope of recovery; as tis 
fitting the generality of people ſhould 
be convinced of it, as well as their 
danger without it (though indeed it 
may be ſuſpeted,ſo great are the pre- 

Jjudices moſt have, not very many 
will ) and therefore, if any beſeyzed, 
others ſhould have immediate re- 
courſe to it for them, without ſtaying 
for a Phy/tian; ſo it may be ſome 
farther -4ology for my adventuring 
to gratify you,fince no Body elle,that 
I know of, has in Engliſh written 
ex profeſs of it fingly ; at leaſt with 
thoſe conyiCtions,which Thave upon 
me, of the neceſſity of 7hzs _ 
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However I muſt herein own your 
friendſhip; that fince you will have 
me write, you would have me do 
it with that advantage to my reputa- 
tion, not to expoſe my weakneſs, by 
- attempting 1t in the Learned Lan- 
guage; wherein you muſt be con- 
ſcious, from former inftances, how 
much1am deficient. If any of my . 
notions,here delivered, {uit not with 
yours, I expeR, in return,your ſenſe 
upon them; which, If convincing to 
my underſtanding, ſhall be grateful- 
ly AB 7 — Rath and ſubſcribed to, 

, 4 3 
| p Yotur moſt Faithfull 
Friend, and Servant 
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Worceſter , 
Aug.20.1688. 
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